CONJECTURES ON THE RIFT IN 
THE COMINFORM 


By Julian Amery 


WO facts and, at the time of writing, only two, emerge clearly from 

the Yugoslav imbroglio. The dominant faction in the Cominform, 
headed py Zhdanov and Malenkov, has challenged the leaders of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party: Tito, Djilas, Kardelj, and Rankovitch. 
This is the first fact. The second is that Tito and his friends have taken 
up the challenge ; as yet with impunity. Thus far we are on sure ground. 
The further implications of the crisis, including its causes and the attitude 
towards it of the different leaders in Russia and the Satellite States, remain 
open to conjecture. 

Tito’s defiance of the Cominform is an act of indiscipline unparalleled 
in the history of the Communist Party since Trotsky formed the Fourth 
International. At first sight, indeed, it seems to be so inherently impro- 
bable that some qualified observers have been tempted to regard the 
whole affair as a ‘ put-up job,’ concerted between Moscow and Belgrade 
to mislead the Western Powers. Such an interpretation is equally 
difficult to sustain or to contradict. It cannot be altogether excluded ; 
but here we shall rather try to find some more positive explanation. A 
first step will be to examine the foundations of the present Yugoslav régime. 

There is a fundamental dualism in Marshal Tito’s position. He is at 
the same time a national leader and a foreign agent : a satellite of Moscow 
but no mere puppet. Tito was brought to power by the exertions of 
Yugoslavs during three and a half years of war and civil war. His 
victory was no doubt assured by the moral and material support of the 
Great Powers; but he was not, as were the Communist leaders in the 
other Satellite States, brought in from outside and imposed by the Red 
Army. His régime springs from a genuinely popular movement ; 
Communist in its secret inspiration, but National in its composition and 
appeal. It remains in power thanks to the support of a substantial part 
of the Yugoslav people, and to the loyalty of a Communist Party, an 
Army, and a Secret Police created by Yugoslavs in Yugoslavia. 
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Tito is thus a Yugoslav national leader in so far as he draws his 
strength from Yugoslav forces. He is also, of course, a Russian agent. 
As a Communist he owes allegiance to the Fatherland of International 
Communism. As a Balkan ruler, he needs the support of a Great Power 
and, being a Communist, naturally looks to Russia. 

Hitherto this dualism in the nature of the Yugoslav régime has been 
masked by a sufficient coincidence between Yugoslav and Russian 
interests. Tito could thus serve two masters; the god of Communism 
and the Mammon of Nationalism. What has happened to bring the two 
in conflict ? 

The anathema issued by the Cominform seems to have been chiefly 
intended for propaganda purposes. In so far, however, as it and sub- 
sequent statements published on both sides have any significance at all, 
they imply that the Yugoslav leaders have been guilty of wilful, per- 
sistent and wholesale deviation from the Party line in their conduct of 
Yugoslavia’s domestic and foreign policies. An examination of these 
policies may thus yield some clue to the causes of the conflict. 

In his foreign relations both with Communist and non-Communist 
States, Tito has pursued distinctly nationalist policies. A powerful 
agitation has been organised in favour of the annexation of Trieste and 
Carinthia. Despite paper promises of autonomy, the Kossovo and 
Macedonia have remained under the direct control of Belgrade. There 
is even some reason to believe that Tito has sought to revive in concert 
with Markos the traditional alliance of Serbia and Greece.1 In these 
policies, as in his plans for a South Slav and for a Balkan federation 
pivoting on Belgrade, Tito has been the legitimate heir of Nationalist 
Yugoslavia. 

His domestic policy, though markedly illiberal, has nevertheless 
remained national rather than sectarian. ‘Tito’s first object has evidently 
been to establish the political dictatorship of the Communist Party. To this 
end all other political parties have been smashed and every form of opposi- 

‘tion suppressed. Nevertheless the purely Communist character of the 
régime has remained veiled, however thinly, by the title of Peoples’ Front. 
This is a concession to the majority element among the Marshal’s sup- 
porters whose allegiance is not to the Communist Party but to the war- 
time Movement of National Liberation. It is a significant concession, 
and suggests that Tito’s domestic policy has been powerfully influenced 
by the national elements from which he draws his strength. The indus- 
trial proletariat forms an infinitesimal proportion of Yugoslavia’s popu- 
lation. The vast majority of the people and of those who support or at 
least accept the régime are land-owning peasants. As a class they are 
traditionalist ; some are comparatively wealthy ; and many of them are 
well armed. Tito has therefore wisely refrained from any attempt to 


1 Such an alliance would inevitably be at the expense of Macedonian independence. It 
may therefore explain the surprising news that Albania had interned some of the Markos 
guerrillas, as well as the rapidity with which both Albania and Bulgaria endorsed the Comin- 
form’s anathema. 
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stir up class warfare in the villages, or to enforce the collectivisation of 
the land. He has been content to set up a few voluntary collective farms 
in the plains north of the Sava and the Danube, and to sap the economic 
foundations of the old governing class by the expropriation of merchants 
and traders. 

Until the spring of this year these foreign and domestic policies received 
every encouragement from the Soviet Union. Tito was held up to the 
world as the only successful organiser of a Communist revolution outside 
Russia. His speeches and articles became Communist textbooks and 
were translated into several languages, including, significantly enough, 
Burmese and Chinese. He was, indeed, after Stalin, the most publicised 
figure in the whole Communist hierarchy. What has happened to bring 
about his fall from grace ? 

There is no evidence of any new departure in Yugoslav foreign or 
domestic policy which might account for the Marshal’s excommunication. 
For some time, however, there have been signs of a change in Russian 
policy; at least in Europe. Since the spring—the time of the first 
hostile exchanges between the Russian and the Yugoslav Communist 
Parties—the Communists in the West have gone over to the defensive ; 
and it would seem that the dominant group in the Politburo have tem- 
porarily abandoned the idea of carrying the Revolution beyond the Iron 
Curtain. They may still intensify the revolutionary effort in Asia, but 
meanwhile their chief concern appears to be to consolidate their terri- 
torial gains and to build ‘ Socialism’ within the existing Soviet sphere. 
The attempt to drive the Western Powers from Berlin may therefore be 
part of a defensive political strategy designed to close the last Anglo- 
American windows on to Eastern Europe. 

If Russian policy has thus gone over to the defensive Moscow must 
tend to discourage Tito’s expansionist ambitions. The annexation of 
Trieste and Carinthia and the support of Markos’ claims would have to 
be abandoned. So would the plans for Balkan or South Slav federation. 
The latter may have had a certain propaganda value while the Revolution 
was still on the offensive. Ina phase, however, of reorganisation they 
could easily become a source of embarrassment ; especially if the Krem- 
lin’s ultimate purpose is to incorporate the Satellite States into the Soviet 
Union. 

In the domestic sphere the policy of consolidation would imply the 
thorough Sovietisation of the political, economic and social structures 
of the Satellite States. Communist political control has already been 
established in each of them through the medium of Popular Fronts. The 
next stage in their political evolution would be to drop the Popular Front 
mask and to proclaim openly the Communist Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat. The way would thus be paved for the building of ‘ Socialism.’ 
This would involve intensive industrialisation ; but without the help of 
Western investors. A small proportion of the necessary capital goods 
might be obtained from industries inside the Iron Curtain. _The greater 
part would have to be earned by the export of local produce at the 
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expense of the domestic consumer. Parallel to industrialisation would 
be the intensification of the class war in the villages leading to the 
‘ liquidation ’ of the Kulaks and the compulsory Collectivisation of the 
farms. These foundations of ‘Socialism’ have already been laid in 
Russia. The process has yet to begin in Eastern Europe. It would be 
natural therefore that the leaders in the Kremlin should look to Yugo- 
sJavia, as the most advanced and strongest Communist State among the 
Satellites, to take the lead in applying the new policy of consolidation. 

It would be equally natural that Tito should be opposed to this new 
policy. To abandon his territorial claims and his plans for South Slav 
and Balkan federations would be to lose face before his own people. To 
go over to the defensive would be to accept a reduction of his own 
power. In a period of consolidation Russian control would inevitably 
be intensified ; and he must expect to be pressed, in accordance with 
Communist doctrine on the National Question, to make concessions to 
the Albanians in the Kossovo, to the Bulgars in Macedonia, and perhaps 
even to the Hungarians in the Banat and Batchka.? 

The domestic implications of consolidation must be equally un- 
palatable to Tito. The people of Yugoslavia are already going short. 
Intensive industrialisation would compel them to draw their belts even 
tighter, while any attempt to liquidate the Kulaks and enforce Collectivisa- 
tion must, in the first instance at least, still further reduce food production. 
The latter policies would, in any case, be fiercely resisted. The proportion 
of relatively rich peasants in Yugoslavia is high, especially among the Serbs. 
They are a class with deep roots and often bound by family ties to their 
poorer neighbours. Geography and tradition moreover would combine 
to oppose Collectivisation. The broken character of most of the country 
favours small holdings, while the tradition of land tenure among the 
South Slavs is patriarchal and individual ; not communalas it was in Russia. 

Attempts to liquidate the Kulaks and to enforce Collectivisation would 
thus almost certainly lead to famines and to peasant revolts, as they did 
in Russia in the ’30’s. It was difficult for unarmed Russian peasants to 
organise effective resistance in a flat country far removed from external 
influences. Nevertheless they all but succeeded in bringing down the 
Russian dictatorship. In the Balkans such resistance would be infinitely 
more dangerous. The peasants are well armed ; the country is suited to 
guerrilla war; and discontent could readily be exploited by the agents of 
the West. 

It is easy to see why the Yugoslav leaders should be opposed to the 
new Russian policy of consolidation. They may well think it impossible 
to carry out. They certainly cannot square it with Yugoslavia’s national 
interests. At bottom therefore the breach in the Cominform is a conflict 
between Yugoslav Nationalism and Soviet Imperialism. 

But it also has a further, and perhaps deeper significance. There are 
certain facts of life in politics as well as in Nature. The weak do not 


* Certainly the violence with which Budapest has endorsed the Cominform’s condemnation 
of Tito suggests that they have a vested interest in the liquidation of the Yugoslav régime: 
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normally challenge the strong. In the same way, Balkan states do not, 
by themselves, defy Great Powers. The very independence of Tito’s 
attitude suggests that he is counting on some external support. Under 
present conditions this could only come from two quarters. From the 
Western Powers ; or from opposition elements in the Communist Parties of 
Russia and the Satellite States. These alternatives deserve examination. 

Tito may perhaps have favoured a period of economic co-operation 
between the Western and the Communist States as a means of hastening 
the industrialisation of the latter. Provided the Eastern nations stood 
together as a bloc such co-operation might be achieved without prejudice 
to their Communist régimes. Tito, however, is far too shrewd to believe 
that a small state like Yugoslavia could co-operate with the West by 
herself and still remain Communist. In return for their support the 
Western Powers would require certain guarantees from Tito, such ds the 
granting of Civil Liberties ; and it is difficult to see how he could give 
them without endangering the whole position of his régime. Besides 
Tito and his friends are not Kravchenkos. They have not chosen freedom. 
They remain sincere Communists just as Trotsky did in the past. In 
desperate circumstances they may be forced to seek an accommodation 
with the Western Powers or even to ask for personal asylum. No one can 
say for certain where Tito’s adventure will end. But it is almost incon- 
ceivable that he should have relied on Western help in embarking on his 
struggle with the Cominform. 

It is much more probable that the Yugoslav leaders are relying on 
the support of like-minded elements in Russia and the other Communist 
States. If so, Tito’s excommunication means far more than a clash 
between Yugoslavia and the Cominform; grave as that would be. It 
reflects a deeper rift threatening the whole structure of international 
Communism and extending to the counsels of the Kremlin itself. 

Generally speaking Communists do not deviate from the official party 
line without goood ideological cause. For some time there have-been 
rumours of rivalry between the members of the Politburo, but hitherto 
it has been difficult to see in these more than a clash of personalities. 
Now, for the first time since the war, the new defensive policy of 
‘ building Socialism in one group of countries,’ raises definite ideological 
issues around which a struggle for power can crystallise. 

Great difficulties stand in the way of this.aew policy. The last war 
showed that Russian industry was not capable by itself of supporting 
Russia’s war effort. The Russian industrial potential has no doubt been 
increased since then by reparations and the inclusion of Czech and 
Silesian industry in the Soviet sphere. But there has been a simultaneous 
and perhaps equivalent increase in the industrial potential required to 
wage a modern war, with its atomic weapons, rockets, and jet planes. 
Russia will therefore be hard put to it, with her present industrial strength, 
to maintain her defence forces and supply her minimum requirements of 
capital and consumption goods. It is quite certain that she will not be 
able to provide for the Satellite States which, before the war, were sup- 
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plied from German and Western industry and financed not merely from 
their own resources but by repeated English, French, and American 
loans. The new policy of consolidation, must therefore mean continued 
hardship for the Russian people and a still grimmer prospect for the 
satellite nations. Many may well doubt whether it is practicable at all. 

This new policy of ‘ building Socialism in one group of countries ’ is 
in many ways a return to Stalin’s earlier policy of ‘ building Socialism in 
one country.’ Like the latter it postulates a phase of consolidation 
following on the apparent exhaustion of the revolutionary advance. It 
is not known whether Stalin is personally supporting this new policy ; 
but it is hardly surprising that neo-Stalinism should have given rise 
within the Communist Party to new forms of the ‘ Right’ and the 
* Left’ deviations, identified, in a previous generation, with Bukharin 
and Trotsky. : 

The modern ‘ Rightists’ argue that industrialisation must precede 
* Socialism.’ They therefore urge a period of tactical collaboration with 
Western capital for the purpose of building a strong industry. Mean- 
while they would not press the Collectivisation of the farms. The 
* Leftists ’ agree that industrialisation must come before Collectivisation. 
They reject, however, the idea of co-operation with the Capitalist world. 
Instead they demand the intensification of the revolutionary offensive by 
every means, including war, which would enable them to lay their hands 
on the industry of the Ruhr and Western Europe. They would also tend 
meanwhile to postpone policies of Collectivisation which would only 
create disunity in their rear and so weaken their war effort against the 
Capitalist Powers. 

It is important to recognise that the ‘ Right ’ and ‘ Left’ deviations 
though apparently opposed are alternative rather than contrary policies. 
For a good Communist the decision whether to co-operate with the 
West or to make war against it must depend solely on the exigencies of 
the military situation. ‘ Leftists’ and ‘ Rightists ’ however both deny the 
possibility, under existing conditions, of ‘ building Socialism in one 
group of countries.” They are thus far more sharply divided from the 
* Centrists ’ than they are from each other. 

Such ideological opposition would naturally tend to strike roots in 
Yugoslavia, where it would coincide with national interests and so help 
to reconcile the dualism in the régime. The question remains; is Tito 
* Leftist ’ or ‘ Rightist’? There is, on this, no certain evidence ; and as 
we have seen the point is somewhat academic. The aggressive character, 
however, of his foreign policy would suggest that he is ‘ Leftist,’ an 
impression which receives slight confirmation from the opinion expressed 
by some observers that the Yugoslav leaders, Hebrang and Zhujovitch, 
now under arrest, are ‘ Rightist.’ 

‘Right’ and ‘Left’ oppositions have been growing to varying 
extents in all Communist parties since the policy of ‘ building Socialism 
in one group of countries’ began to emerge. The Opposition leaders, 
however, have to manceuvre with extreme caution. Zhdanov’s freedom 
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of action suggests that for the moment at least, he enjoys the support of 
Beria and the M.V.D. Their control is absolute in Russia and in all the 
Satellite States except Yugoslavia; and so long as they support the 
Cominform policy the Opposition there cannot show its face. 

Tito, alone of all the Communist chiefs, is in a position to play the 
part of Opposition leader. With an army, a secret police, a Communist 
Party, and a public opinion of his own, he is master of a territorial base 
where opposition can be organised and voiced. In this he has a freedom 
of manceuvre for lack of which Trotsky and Bukharin were stifled before 
they could put up a fight. Yugoslavia is thus the stage on which the 
subterranean struggle of the Opposition is being publicly performed. 
It is also the ‘ safe harbour’ of that Opposition; and a political microscope 
would no doubt reveal a devious flow of communications and perhaps 
already of individuals from all over the Soviet world ‘towards Belgrade. 

Yugoslavia then is both a public platform and a political Head- 
quarters for the Opposition ; but its resources are too small to make it a 
possible military base. The outcome of the great schism will therefore 
depend on the trend of world events and their influence on the incalculable 
balance of power in Moscow. Tito’s fate, and that of many of the Red 
Chieftains, may well be decided in Berlin. Certainly failure to close the 
Capitalist window in the East must be a serious setback for the would-be 
builders of ‘ Socialism in one group of countries.’ 

Tito must therefore play for time until his friends in Moscow triumph 
or at least succeed in patching up a reconciliation. Meanwhile he may 
seek or accept tactical help from the West to counter the effects of the 
still rather tentative blockade which is being organised against him. 
The release of the Yugoslav gold blocked in the U.S.A. is perhaps 
just such a manceuvre. 

Should the scales incline against him, Tito would still have one strong 
card to play. He could always seek to save his policy and his position 
by an attack on Greece or Italy. The Yugoslav armies are probably 
strong enough to gain initial successes ; and it is very doubtful whether 
public opinion here or in the United States would allow the atom bomb 
to be used against Yugoslavia. Tito might thus reckon that his early 
victories would create fresh support for him inside the Iron Curtain, 
while the prospect of his eventual defeat by the Capitalist powers would 
rally the rest of the Communist world to his defence. It would not be 
the first time that ruthless men in Belgrade have successfully gambled on 
their geographical position to drag a divided Russia into war. 

Finally there remains the possibility that Tito, reduced to desperate 
straits, may change sides in the ‘cold’ war. From hostility to the 
Western Powers he might pass to accommodation, and from accommoda- 
tion to full collaboration : a transition with which the accuser of Mihailo- 
vitch should be only too familiar. It is not perhaps the most likely out- 
come to the crisis, but in the Balkans nothing is impossible. It would 
certainly be a remarkable vindication of Mr. Churchill’s war-time policy 
of support for Tito and the Yugoslav partisans. 





STATE MONOPOLY 


By Bertrand de Jouvenel 
(Translated by J. F. Huntington) 


—— are few concepts in political economy as clear and as fruitful 
as that of ‘ enterprise.’ Defined, enterprise is an organised entity of 
productive elements whose purpose is to produce a flow of goods or 
services, which are for the most part put on the market and sold. 

Looked at from the economic standpoint, a nation may be regarded 
as a collection of enterprises of greatly varying sizes, ranging from the 
peasant’s plot to the giant concerns which are, popularly but inappro- 
priately, known as ‘ trusts’; over a given period of time, such as a year, 
this collection yields a certain total volume of goods and services which 
is of use to the experts engaged in the measurement of national revenue. 

In the course of their work, these experts have been led to wonder 
whether the State and other public bodies, such as the local authorities, 
should not be ranked as ‘ enterprises.’ For these ‘ political enterprises ’ 
render services which it would be absurd to omit in calculations of total 
national revenue. For instance, let us imagine that, in any country, 
all the schools were, up to a given time, in private hands and that they 
charged for their services at rates fixed by current prices; then let us 
suppose that education, while remaining the same in every other respect, 
suddenly became public and free. As there has not, ex bypothesi, been 
any diminution in the sum of services rendered, it would therefore be 
absurd to exclude educational services from the national revenue merely 
because they were no longer sold by a private enterprise : to do so would 
be to lower the assessment of the national revenue without any factual 
justification. 

There are therefore strong arguments for including public with 
other enterprises. Yet there are difficulties in doing so. For it is easy 
to value the services rendered by commercial enterprises: their true 
value is what those who buy freely in the open market consider they are 
worth. But this does not hold good for the services rendered by 
political enterprises. 

It is true that we are subscribers to these services through taxation ; 
yet it would be absurd to say that the sum which we pay in taxes 
measures for each of us the price which we ourselves set on them. 
The price paid for them in taxation is a wholesale price for a variety of 
services, and is different for different ‘ buyers’; also it is important to 
note that we do not pay of our own free will—taxation is an act of force. 

Thus there is a difference in kind between enterprises which are in 
the wider sense commercial and those which are political. 
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MOoNOPOLISED SERVICES 


Economists have always contrasted the conditions of competition with 
those of monopoly. The former they praise, telling us that the keener 
the competition, the further the price of the goods or services sold. tends 
to fall, until the lowest point is reached at which, under conditions of 
maximum efficiency, it pays to produce them. On the other hand, 
they say, the more monopoly is in the ascendant, the easier is it for the 
monopolist to fix his prices to the disadvantage and exploitation of the 
consumer. 

Attacks against the capitalist régime are in large measure inspired by 
this theory of the power to exploit which pertains to a monopoly, 
partial or total. We are told that a régime of perfect competition would 
tend to a minimisation of cost price and to the cancellation of profit ; 
but, in fact, an advanced state of capitalism is, in its later stages, a 
monopolist régime which reinstates profit. 

The theory of monopoly, quasi-monopoly and competition is a 
branch of political economy which has in our own day made great strides. 
It has become abundantly clear that the monopolist’s probable behaviour 
differs widely according to the position in which he stands to his custo- 
mers. If he can see his way to an almost indefinite extension of his 
market by means of price reductions, it will pay the monopolist to charge 
low prices. If, on the other hand, his customers are, from the start, 
bound to avail themselves of his services at whatever price, then his 
conduct will be particularly harmful; in the short run, because his 
monopoly will bring him bloated profits, in the long run, because it 
will almost certainly in time lead to ruinous expenditure. 

It has long been evident to economic historians that monopolies of a 
durable kind, which charge excessive prices and thus exploit the con- 
sumer, soon dissipate their potential profits in working expenses. 

This is what Parkinson says of the East India Company : 


‘ However hard it squeezed its customers, it never succeeded in paying 
good dividends. A great flood of money rolled into its coffers, but only a 
wretched trickle ever came out again, the reason being that the machinery of 
administration ran away with the profits. The Company might fairly have 
been compared to an immensely complicated engine, which puffed and groaned 
in the most impressive manner but used up nearly all its energies in overcoming 
its own internal frictions.’ ? 


The national economy is equally the loser whether a monopolist 
enterprise makes excessive profits by charging excessive prices or 
dissipates these potential profits in extravagant expenses. In either 
case, the consumers will have to expend on the purchase of the mono- 
polised service a larger fraction of their incomes than if the service had 
been rendered more economically : in raising the price of its service the 
monopoly may, in effect, be regarded as devouring a corresponding part 
of the consumers’ income. 
1 C. N. Parkinson, Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813, Cambridge, 1937, at p. 8. 
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But there is a greater social drawback to spendthrift-monopoly 
than to profiteer-monopoly. The former, without increasing its services, 
attracts more factors of production. The scandal of excessive profits, 
involving a displacement of wealth, is for the national economy less 
serious than the scandal of inefficient production, involving a displace- 
ment of activities : the result, in an economy burdened with extravagantly 
run monopolies, is that the distribution of the factors of production 
gets distorted and the production of other services deprived of resources. 


THe Monopouist STATE 


It is surprising that the denouncers of monopoly should never worry. 
about that supreme monopolist, the State. 

The State is the most perfect of all monopolists. It is invulnerable. 
Its clientéle is a fixed one, being under its jurisdiction and compelled 
to take the State’s services.at whatever price the State cares to put on 
them. Nor, if the prices which it charges are excessive, can the State’s 
customers reply by cutting down their consumption. For example, 
if they used less gas they would have, in the end, to pay in taxation the 
gas company’s deficit. 

It is not surprising that the State, in its unassailable position, should 
display characteristics akin to those of the East India Company. State 
monopoly is not subject to criticism on account of its profits—it makes 
losses—but on account of its vast expenditure and waste of public funds. 

Parkinson tells us too about the East India Company, that its share- 
holders were too numerous for any one of them to feel an individual 
sense of responsibility for the whole: they exerted their rights solely 
for the advancement of themselves and of their friends and relations, 
thus further overloading an already bloated administration. 

That the State should monopolise certain ranges of activity is, of 
course, written in its destiny. It has long been axiomatic that Justice 
and Defence, those basic activities of the sovereign, must be monopolised 
by him. 

Justice, which is of all others the activity par excelleme of the 
sovereign, costs remarkably little. And the services rendered us by the 
State under this heading are certainly worth more than they cost. 
Whenever we lose them in some public mishap, we show ourselves 
ready, as all history testifies, to redeem them even with our liberty. 

Defence, on the other hand, is an extremely costly activity, which 
grows ever costlier with the rivalry between States. This rivalry is 
itself nourished, as 1 have shown elsewhere,” by the enlargement of the 
State’s functions—an enlargement which enables an aggressive State 
to devote to armaments an ever greater percentage of the national 
energies, thereby compelling other States to follow its lead. 

But, in addition to Justice and Defence, the modern State continually 
embraces fresh functions, which it derives from commercial enterprises. 


2 In my book Power. See especially Chapter VIII. (This book will shortly be published 
in England by Messrs. Hutchinson Ltd.) 
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In doing so it places the price of these services beyond the assessment 
of the market. 






MonopotiszD SERVICES AND CONSUMERS’ CHOICE 


I have said that, when the State takes over and monopolises services, 
it places them beyond the consumers’ valuation. 

I may be told that this does not happen when the services in question 
are natural monopolies, as with a railway company. The answer is that 
competition between railway companies is perfectly possible. But, 
even admitting, as is sometimes the case, that nationalisation is only the 
substitution of a public for a private monopoly, I still say that the public 
monopoly disassociates the consumer more than does the private. 

Under a régime of private monopoly, no matter how complete 
one may conceive it, consumers have one means of defence, more or 
less effective according to the flexibility of demand—the reduction in 
the volume of services utilised. By means of this reduction they can 
affect the monopoly’s volume of receipts and, since a private monopoly 
must balance its payments, the fraction of the national factors of pro- 
duction employed on this service. Because they continue to be willing 
buyers and because a private enterprise cannot escape from the imperative 
of profit and loss, the consumers retain an influence on the allocation 
of the nation’s productive activities. 

This power does not exist under a régime of public monopoly. 
Let us take the case of railway companies, which were at first a private 
monopoly. Suppose that this monopoly sold its services too dearly: 
then, to the extent to which it was elastic, demand would contract. 
The receipts and therefore the expenditure of the railways would also 
contract and, in the end, a smaller part both of its total expenditure and 
of the total national activity would be devoted to the services of the 
railways. Let us now turn to a public monopoly. Even if we suppose 
that such a monopoly is charging too much for its services, it would 
be vain to economise on them: there will be no corresponding con- 
traction in the railway companies’ costs of production, because the State 
will always be able to cover the deficit by means of taxation, loans or 
inflation. In a word, the public can operate only on an element in its 
expenditure which is a payment made for service individually rendered ; 
if the payment does not suffice, the public in its capacity of taxpayer 
will have no option but to pay the excess. 

The behaviour of a monopolist State is of this kind—that, instead 
of selling its services too dearly, it is generally found selling them too 
cheaply, thereby encouraging a much larger consumption of them than 
if they had been sold at their proper price. Having in this way encouraged 
the consumption of these services, it then feels compelled to maintain 
them at this higher level; to do this it must bring in factors of pro- 
duction unjustified by the receipts. The resources of the Treasury 
balance the accounts. 

From this there follows a serious distortion of the national income. 
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By means of their purchases of rights to transportation the consumers 
indicate the value which they set on the transport services. But the 
State, by applying in addition considerable sums to make up the deficit, 
succeeds in diverting to this service a much larger part of the national 
activities than that assigned to it by the consumers. 

Under a régime in which more and more services are monopolised, 
the consumer loses more and more of his direct control over the use of 
his income and of his indirect control over the distribution of national 
activities. He still knows what immediate payment he makes for each 
service, but he does not know what this service costs him indirectly. 


THE VANISHING YARDSTICK 


In order to gain a fuller knowledge of the subject, the monopolist 
State will be compelled in the end—in England progress of this kind 
has already been made—to divide its services into headings and to 
calculate broadly the total expense involved for the nation in each 
category; this total expense is computed from the purchases made 
voluntarily by consumers, plus additions made by the State out of the 
resources of the budget or the Treasury. The citizens will be told: 
this service costs you in all so much, partly as the direct result of its 
sale and partly as the indirect result of the subsidy paid to cover its deficit. 

In this way the total sum spent by the nation can be accounted in its 
different categories. But the true value of the services still remains 
unmeasured. Taking them at their real cost price, how many are dearer 
than they would be in open competition, and by how much? What 
is the margin accrued by the extravagant scale of overhead costs in the 
sum spent nationally on a particular service ? Again, what is the relative 
use of the different services ? Would the maximum use be best realised 
by transferring factors of production from the transportation monopoly 
to the education monopoly, or vice versa? Measurement is impossible. 
A yardstick may be sought—has been sought, as we know, by Enrico 
Barone. The problem is one which is familiar to most socialist econo- 
mists—though the development of Socialism appears to have rapidly 
outpaced their ability to solve it. 


‘TAXATION AND INFLATION 


It may be held that even if the consuming public loses, by reason of 
State monopolisations, all control over the use of its income and the 
distribution of national activities, at least the electorate keeps control 
over the total volume of services rendered by the State: in theory, at 
any rate, taxation is subject to its consent. It may be claimed that notice 
is in this way served on the grand monopolist that his subjects are 
or are not content on the whole with the services to which they are 
compelled to subscribe. In actual fact this is not true in democratic 
constitutions, in which the Member of Parliament is no longer a champion 
of the governed but a governor and upholds not the interests of the 
taxpayer against the State but those of the State against the taxpayer. 
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We may look in vain for any control exercised by the electors over 
the volume of State expenditure under a system in which their sole 
power consists in choosing representatives who one and all promise 
economy and increase expenditure ! 

The non-existence of this control is implicit in the almost despairing 
warnings of a ceiling of expenditure which must not be exceeded. 
Proudhon put this ceiling at 10 per cent. of the national revenue. Colin 
Clark, writing nearer to our own time, put it at 25 per cent. Here, 
clearly, is a rule of thumb formula, which proves that all claim to rational 
control of the services of the State has been abandoned. For the volume 
of taxation, no matter how large it may be, can never be excessive if 
it corresponds in actual fact to the mass of services rendered, providing 
it is equal to or lowér than the price which the nation would be willing 
to pay for these services were they bought on the open market. On 
the other hand, however light taxation is, it is always excessive when 
the price of these services is higher than it would otherwise be. And 
such, unfortunately, is the case. 

Moreover, if the public declines support in the form of taxation for 
the additional burden constituted by the real cost of the services of the 
State, they nevertheless carry that burden in the form of inflation. 

As far as the services which it sells are concerned, the State markets 
these at below cost price. By means of taxation it assures itself of the 
revenues needed to cover the cost of the services which it does not seb, 
and with them, too, it must cover the deficit on the services which it does 
sell. Against popular resistance to full payment for services which are 
priced above their real value, the. last resource of the State is inflation, 
by which it recoups itself from the nation for the losses it has made in 
its capacity of purveyor of services. 


THE Douste INVOICE OF THE MONOPOLIST 


Whatever may be their political tendencies, those economists who 
have made the national income their special study all admit implicitly 
that the State’s services are over-priced. They make this admission 
because, in their calculations of national income, they do not reckon 
the State’s services at the price which the public pays for them. Whereas 
the goods and services produced by a commercial enterprise, all of them 
freely bought at market prices, appear to them to be measured by the 
sum total of the purchases, they do not consider that the State’s produc- 
tion is rightly measured by the public’s disbursements ; they place its 
real value tar below the total of disbursements. This is as much as to 
admit that the State, which itself fixes the price for its services, fixes 
it in general too high, with the result that it would be adding ballast 
to the national income to reckon the State’s production at this high 
figure. And it is also an admission that there is waste in State expenditure: 
this waste falls on the nation. 

As in the case of every other monopoly, but more than in any other, 
the State, by attracting to itself more factors of production than are 
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absolutely necessary for its undertakings, diminishes the sum of factors 
of production available : the effect is exactly the same as if it destroyed 
them. And, as a result, it lowers inevitably the national standard of life. 

The increasing monopolisation of services is a phenomenon which 
is to-day common throughout Europe. It is a phenomenon which is 
closely linked to inflation and to the gap in the balance of payments. 

There is a natural equilibrium between the outgoings of a commercial 
enterprise and the sums which it realises by sales. All the money brought 
in by sales reappears in the form of wages, dividends, accumulated 
profits and payments of taxes. This equilibrium is the condition on 
which a commercial enterprise exists: mone can live which expends 
regularly more than it takes. It is not so with the State, whose takings 
are taxes: if the State does not bring its takings up to the level of the 
expenditure required by its services, it still has the resource of inflation. 
If, in other words, the sums which it realises from the sale of its services 
and from taxation do not equal the expenses which it must incur to make 
these services available, it must then, to assure payment of the factors 
which it uses, issue tokens in excess of the money’s worth which it has 
created. In this way a purchasing power to which there is no concrete 
counterpart infiltrates into the national economy; a mass of credits 
which have nothing behind them, but which are indistinguishable from 
those which combine with the latter in a share-out of the national 
product. 

Whereas, in non-inflationary conditions, the services made available 
by the national effort must necessarily be equivalent to the revenue 
distributed by the productive machine, with the coming of inflation this 
equivalence ceases, and there is now more revenue than services. The 
reason is easy to see: it is that the State has not, with the factors of 
production which it has collected and put into use, created services of a 
value which is adequate to the sum of the factors employed—factors 
which it must still pay for just as if it had created services of an adequate 
value. 

The relative excess of revenue to services has in general an expansive 
action upon the value of the latter ; by rising in price, the sum of services 
tends to balance the sum of revenue. That is the phenomenon of the 
rising price level, which is one of the symptoms betokening the presence 
of an excess of purchasing power relative to services available. 

Another symptom is the gap in the balance of payments. For pur- 
chasing power which does not find, on the home market, services to its 
measure looks for them elsewhere and summons them from abroad. 
As production and prices are less elastic so it summons them the more 
imperiously ; for either of these could, the one in reality and the other 
nominally, swell the volume of services, and mop up purchasing power. 
But, in conditions of full employment and price control, the adjustments 
required by the inflation of purchasing power are completely negatived : 
and this condition acts as a very powerful suction on the foreign 
market. Inflation, or the excess of revenue relative to services available, 
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must be held to be the essential cause of the gap in the balance of 
payments. Much attention has been given to one train of consequences 
set in motion by inflation, of which the most important is the rise of 
internal prices under free market conditions ; but this is only one possible 
train, and is in some ways the least dangerous because in this case the 
disease carries its own remedy—the external deficit brings about internal 
deflation. In a controlled economy the artificially low price level 
encourages purchasing power’s unhealthy appetite and ensures the 
continuance of the external deficit. In any case, inflation is the cause of 
a rush to the foreign market: this is due to the national economy’s 
inability to honour in services the drafts made on it by a State which 
lives beyond its income. 

There is nothing complex in these phenomena. All of them are 
related to the tevolt against the imperative of profit and loss which is 
one of the essential features of our time. Conceived, it seems, in Venice 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, at the time when Europe’s 
navigators were discovering the Indies and America, accountancy evolved 
with the rise of Europe; we have now a further coincidence—that of 
Europe’s decline coupled with the confusion of all such measurement. In 
that there is nothing odd: for accountancy is only the technique of 
reason applied to economic affairs. And the revolt against accountancy 
is but one aspect of the revolt against reason. 





LOGICAL POSITIVISM AND THE 
MORAL PROBLEM 


By Eric Unger 


HERE is little doubt that the philosophical movement called 

Logical Positivism or Neopositivism is one of those few trends of 
contemporary thought which have succeeded in gaining the attention 
of a wider public than that of the experts in philosophy. Logical Posi- 
tivism—like its new rival, Existentialism—owes this success to the fact 
that it is in harmony with a particular tendency of our time: Exis- 
tentialism, at least in its dominant and modern form, extols Man at the 
expense of any superhuman reality; and Logical Positivism glorifies 
‘Science’ as man’s highest achievement, at the expense of all philo- 
sophical or religious impulses. In this endeavour the new Positivism 
represents only the last stage, though perhaps the most sensational, in 
the development of an ever intensifying empiricism ; -and its radicalism 
may not be the least among the reasons for its strong influence upon the 
younger generation. 

Unlike Existentialism, the origin and development of which have 
nothing in common with the philosophical traditon of this country, 
Neopositivism is a joint product of British and continental philosophy. 
Although the movement first assumed the form of an outwardly recog- 
nisable school in Vienna, in the years after the first World War—the 
Wiener Kreis fiir wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung—it is a fact that the man 
who laid the logical foundation for the new outlook and gave it its most 
important concepts and terms, Ludwig Wittgenstein, was a pupil and 
follower of Bertrand Russell. Wittgenstein, whose activity merged 
completely into the intellectual life of this country (he succeeded Professor 
G. E. Moore in his chair of Philosophy at Cambridge), fully acknow- 
ledged in his important Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus his debt to the work 
of Russell ; and Russell, for his part, wrote the introduction to his pupil’s 
book. The ideas then bore fruit in the writings of a number of con- 
tinental philosophers such as Reichenbach (now at Los Angeles Uni- 
versity), Carnap (now at the University of Chicago), and many others, 
but the arguments of the Tractatus made an equally deep impression upon 
a number of British philosophers. The standard-bearer of Logical 
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Positivism: in this country is undoubtedly Professor A. J. Ayer, of 
London University. 

We shall, therefore, take as the basis of our commentary, in addition 
to the writings of Russell and Wittgenstein, Ayer’s Language, Truth and 
Logic. This book, which has had a wide circulation, may now be regarded 
as a textbook of Logical Positivism. 

We do not propose to describe the Neopositivist theory of knowledge 
in detail. Space permits no more than the barest outline ; and in order 
to focus the discussion we shall concentrate on the treatment by Logical 
Positivism of the problem of morality. The essential character and the 
limitations of the new philosophy are clearly revealed by its attitude to 
this one particular problem. But before we discuss the somewhat sur- 
prising things which Logical Positivists havé to say about ethics, we must 
recall very briefly their general philosophical position. 

Logical Positivism arrives at its own principles through criticism of 
other modes of philosophical thought and of the results to which they 
lead. The most striking feature of its method is the shift of emphasis 
from criticism of argument to criticism of language. It is no longer this 
or that way of reasoning, this or that philosophical system which is 
subjected to criticism, nor is it, as in the older (Lockean, Humean or 
Kantian) forms of analysis, the origin and function of our concepts and 
ideas which are examined, but the whole procedure of expressing philo- 
sophical opinions and, beyond that, the whole method of making state- 
ments in general. The older empiricism made the attainment of truth its 
immediate object, by attempting to reveal the falsity of dogmatic meta- 
physical constructions of the past. Logical Positivism is, in the first 
instance, not immediately concerned with the truth or falsity of the 
great works of the philosophical mind, but adopts a mode of investigation 
whereby, for a while, the decision about truth or falsity of a philosophical 
assertion is left in suspense. Statements can be true or false, but in both 
cases they show a logical quality which hitherto has been unduly neglected, 
namely, the quality of meaningfulness. A proposition is a grammatical 
sentence which in all its parts and as a whole expresses a certain meaning, 
the customary significance of mere linguistic sounds (the words) com- 
bining to express the sense of the whole affirmation. A false proposition 
is no less meaningful than a true one (if I say ‘ Ice is heavier than water,’ 
I know exactly what I mean, although what I mean is contradicted by 
the facts.) But the seeming modesty of this retreat from the more 
ambitious enterprise of establishing the truth or falsehood of a philo- 
sophical thesis to that of discovering its meaning in fact allows the 
Logical Positivists to hit the conceptions of metaphysical thought much 
harder than a mere refutation could ever do. Instead of demonstrating 
the falsehood of the great philosophical systems of the past, or the 
impossibility of proving them, as a Hume or a Kant would attempt, 
Logical Positivism tries to demonstrate the meaninglessness of such con- 
ceptions. Let us pause for a moment to realise the extreme character of 
such a thesis. It amounts to claiming that practically all conceptions of 
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the philosophical genius of mankind about the ultimate nature of the 
world and of man are not thoughts in the proper sense and do not deserve 
to be studied at all; that Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Scotus 
Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, 
Alexander, Whitehead, etc., in so far as they have expressed metaphysical 
ideas have not just been in error, but have simply and literally talked 
nonsense. How can such an extraordinary claim be substantiated ? The 
‘bold assertion that all metaphysical approaches of the great philosophers 
to reality make no sense is taken as equivalent to saying that they have no 
‘ meaning.’ And in order to make this latter formula plausible a defini- 
tion of meaning and of the whole domain of meaningful utterances in 
general is offered. According to the Logical Positivists there are only 
two kinds of meaning in all statements which convey a knowledge of 
something : First, the meaning of the so-called ‘ analytical ’ propositions, 
such as all logical and mathematical expressions. The proposition 
3 X 4 = 12 has the meaningfulness of a ‘ tautology,’ i.¢., of saying the 
same thing in two different ways, 12 being merely another expression for 
3 x 4. A statement of this kind is therefore sometimes taken as a 
merely linguistic statement, as an affirmation about the consistent usage 
of a certain language, in this case of the arithmetical one with all its rules. 
The assertions of logic and those of mathematics can be shown to be 
mere transformations of other logical and mathematical propositions 
which are presupposed (the ‘ axioms” or ‘ postulates”) and from which 
all theorems are derived by certain permissible operations. Their mean- 
ing is the meaning of a correct translation of what is already accepted in 
the original stipulations. The second form of meaning which Neo- 
positivism admits is that of the affirmation or denial of facts. This factual 
meaning is inherent in all propositions of all sciences except logic and 
mathematics. ‘Tautological and factual meaning of statements (true or 
false), then, divide up exhaustively between themselves the whole field 
of meaningful expression. The essential characteristic is that the 
question of truth or falsehood can be decided—in propositions of the 
former class by checking the validity of the transformation (or of the 
* proof ’),.in propositions of the latter class by showing that the facts to 
which the statements refer do or do not actually exist. This procedure 
is called the method of verifying a thesis, and the Neopositivist definition 
of meaning has sometimes been stated in the form: the meaning of a 
proposition is the method of its verification” If a proposition is alleged to 
express a content of such a kind that neither of the two ways of veri- 
fication is applicable to it, the Logical Positivists call it meaningless or 
nonsensical. ‘'To understand a proposition,’ says Wittgenstein, ‘ means 
to know what is the case if it is true.’ Now it is precisely this character 
of non-verifiability which the Neopositivists ascribe to all theses of 
metaphysics. All metaphysical theses and antitheses are meaningless 
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because no way can be shown which would lead to the confirmation of 
the one and the exclusion of the other through an appeal either to certain 
facts or to correct derivation from generally acknowledged axioms. As 
an example of such futile metaphysical disputes which must remain for 
ever insoluble because both alternatives are equally nonsensical the age- 
old antagonism between realism and idealism is chosen (¢.g., by Carnap 
in his Scheinprobleme [pseudo-problems] ix der Philosophie). No specific 
facts can be adduced which would settle this question, as both concep- 
tions, idealism and realism, are supposed to apply to a// facts and entities 
alike as their interpretations. So the statements expressing the opposing 
views are without content, they are ‘ pseudo-propositions,’ sentences 
that are grammatically correct but meaningless. 

This elimination of metaphysical thought which follows from the 
view that no other form of thought than that of science can have any 
validity, implies above all the abrogation of religious thinking. From 
what has been said of the way in which the Logical Positivists deal with 
metaphysics it can well be imagined that their attitude towards the 
religious disposition of man and his inclination to reason about the 
problems of religion will show an even greater hostility than that of the 
older non-religious or anti-religious movements. It is, once again, the 
branding of the theses of a philosophy of religion as meaningless, as 
having no ‘ significance,’ as not being genuine propositions at all, which 
betrays a deeper animosity towards religious thought than is to be found 
in the minds of those who merely point out the falsehood or insufficiency 
of a religious argument. For a false or a defective argument can be 
corrected or replaced by a stronger one, or at any rate it admits of dis- 
cussion, whereas a meaningless sentence excludes discussion. That the 
Neopositivist is, in fact, further from seeing the problem of religion than 
the doubter, the agnostic or even the atheist, may be seen from Ayer’s 


words 


‘, . . it is characteristic of an agnostic to hold that the existence of a god is a 
possibility in which there is no good reason either to believe or disbelieve ; 
and it is characteristic of an atheist that it is at least probable that no god exists. 
And our view that all utterances about the nature of God. are nonsensical, so 
far from being identical with, or even lending support to, either of these 
familiar contentions, is actually incompatible with them. For if the assertion 
that there is a god is nonsensical, then the atheist’s assertion that there is no 
god is equally nonsensical, since it is only a significant proposition that can be 
significantly contradicted.’ * 


Whether this form of putting the case, which Ayer offers as a ‘ comfort’ 
to the theist, will be regarded as the conciliatory gesture it pretends to be 
remains doubtful. It is difficult to see how these pronouncements can be 
consistent with the impartiality, claimed above, in the religious dispute 
(such as is typical for the agnostic), or how they could fail to lend support 
to an opinion with which the atheist could be quite satisfied. (This is 


3 Language, Truth and Logic (Second Edition), p. 115. 
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perhaps why Ayer has forgotten to offer him a ‘ comfort ’ corresponding 
to that given to the theist.) At any rate, stigmatising the religious ideas 
as meaningless makes the new Positivism necessarily more irreconcilable 
to religion than the older forms of empiricism. For some of these allowed 
empirical knowledge and religious belief to exist peacefully side by side. 

The most striking feature of Logical Positivism, however, the one 
by which it is most sharply distinguished not only from all preceding 
varieties of empiricism, but.also from every brand of positivism itself 
and from every kind of ‘purely rationalist, analytic and unbelieving 
thought, is its uncompromising exclusion of the problem of morality 
from both science and philosophy. There have been quite a number of 
philosophers who did not shrink from trying to do away with the rational 
argument for religion, but there have been very few who have tried to 
demolish all rational foundation of morals. The well-known conflict 
between scientific and religious knowledge (not necessarily between 
scientific knowledge and religious belief) which is inherent in the very idea 
of empiricism has expanded, in Logical Positivism, into a conflict between 
science and morality. It amounts to maintaining that what applies to 
metaphysical and religious assertions applies equally to all moral asser- 
tions: that they are not genuine statements at all. Such expressions say 
actually nothing—beyond (as Russell remarks) saying in an indirect way 
something about the state of mind of the speaker. Since, according to 
the Neopositivists, a genuine proposition can only be an affirmation of 
Fact or a logical analysis, a statement of the form ‘It is wrong to kill,’ 
which neither asserts a fact nor expresses a logical equivalence, is no 
genuine statement at all. It is not verifiable. It is neither true nor false. 
It has no ‘cognitive meaning,’ é.e., it conveys no knowledge and no 
rationally defensible judgment of value. What it actually does express 
(but is not, or is not primarily, intended to express) is an emotion of the 
person who utters it. So it is said to have ‘ emotive meaning ’ such as is 
contained in expressions of pain, joy, command, etc., which are also 
outside the domain of truth and falsehood. But in this way all proposi- 
tions about good, bad, value, etc., are excluded from the body of arguable 
propositions which make up science. ‘Hence also there can be no 
ethical propositions,’ * is Wittgenstein’s precise formula. Russell is 
perhaps somewhat more explicit on this point. 


‘If one man affirms and another denies that pleasure is good per se, what 
is the difference between them? My contention is that the two men differ 
as to what they desire, but not as to what they assert, since they assert nothing. 
I maintain that neither asserts anything except derivatively in the sense in which 
everything we say may be taken as affirming something about ourselves.’ 5 


Ethical judgments, according to Russell, are entirely subjective ; they 
are essentially expressions of a desire, or more precisely, of a desire which 
implies the wish that all men should share it. As desire is something 


* Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 6, a. 
5 Reply to Criticism, The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, p. 721. 
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intrinsically different from obligation, it may be concluded that no 
binding character can be ascribed to any moral demand or to any value. 

The philosopher who is most outspoken in his denial of the possi- 
bility of any moral knowledge is undoubtedly Ayer. According to him 
all moral concepts, such as good, bad, virtuous, wicked, reliable, treacher- 
ous, etc., in so far as they are normative, i.¢., implying that one ought or 
ought not to behave in a certain way, are pseudo-concepts. They do not, 
in fact, as they pretend to do, give a moral quality to the action, thing, 
aim or person to which they refer, because such a quality does not exist. 
“If . . . I say “ Stealing money is wrong,” I produce a sentence which 
has no > factual meaning—that is, expresses no proposition which can be 
either true or false.’* With regard to controversies about moral valua- 
tions, such as would arise, for example, if somebody were to defend the 
thesis ‘ Stealing is right,’ Ayer follows Russell in maintaining that no 
real contradiction can be involved in the illusory clash of two pseudo- 
assertions. But he enlarges upon this point and tries to show that in a 
so-called moral controversy we never really dispute about questions of 
value as such, but always about questions of fact connected with them. 
We try to convince our opponent that he is mistaken about such things 
as the effects of an action, the agent’s motive, his particular situation, etc. 
And if we succeed in winning him over to our way of seeing the facts 
and yet find that he rejects our moral point of view, we give up the dis- a 
cussion as hopeless. ‘ We say . . . he has a distorted or undeveloped 
moral sense.” In fact, Ayer concludes, the futility of the purely moral 
argument goes only to show that there is nothing to argue about. 

The upshot of all this, as Ayer tells us in an essay The Claims of 
Philosophy (Polemic No. 7) is that neither religion, nor philosophy, nor 
science can serve as a moral guide to man and that, as there is no moral 
truth, ‘ the question how man ought to live is one to which there is no 
authoritative answer. It has to be decided by each man for himself.’ 






























CRITICAL COMMENT 






We shall begin our brief examination of what the Logical Positivists 
think about the problem of ethics with a few remarks on their general 
doctrine. Within the limits of this article we must be content to draw 
attention to a few issues which seem to give rise to some of the main 
objections against the Neopositivist attitude. Of these we shall name 
four. 

(1) Logical Positivism does not belong essentially to philosophy proper, but 
to science, or rather it is a theoretical movement of some scientists. This state- 
ment must in no way be taken as saying that Neopositivism is a belief 
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which is actually entertained by the majority or even by a substantial 
number of men who are engaged in the actual work of science. These, 
of course, may be supposed to adhere to positivism no more than to any 
other particular philosophical or religious persuasion. It is only some 
scientists turned philosophers who have made an attempt to give expres- 
sion to what they think to be the ‘ spirit of science ’ and to evolve a brand 
of philosophy of their own which is distinctly inimical to all great 
achievements of constructive philosophy. In seeking the origin of an 
attitude which excludes religious, philosophical and moral thought from 
the domain of cognition it seems both relevant and legitimate to recall 
the fact that the professional work of nearly all the originators of the 
movement is concerned with the subjects of methodology of science, 
symbolic logic, and logic of mathematics. A historian of Logical Posi- 
tivism, H.. Feigl, stresses the circumstance that many of the original 
members of the Wiener Kreis (including its founder M. Schlick) were not 
professional philosophers. It will hardly be denied that the outstanding 
achievements of Russell himself, those which are likely to go down to 
posterity, lie in the field of logic, and in a special department of it which 
is far more related to mathematics than to philosophy. Other distin- 
guished representatives of Logical Positivism, such as M. Black, R. B. 
Braithwaite, R. Carnap, P. Frank, K. Gédel, R. v. Mises, H. Reichenbach, 
L. Wittgenstein, J. H. Woodger and the late F. P. Ramsay can be similarly 
classified. We are informed that the line of ancestry of the new outlook 
is marked by names which, apart from Hume, Comte and Mill, again 
belong exclusively to famous mathematicians, mathematical logicians and 
physicists: Helmholtz, Hertz, Mach, Ostwald, Boltzmann, Poincaré, 
Duhem, Einstein ; or Boule, Frege, Schroeder, Peirce, Peano, Whitehead 
(as a mathematician), Russell and Hilbert (Lists by Feig] and Carnap). 
Some important consequences can be drawn from the interpretation of 
Logical Positivism not as a renaissance of philosophy from within, but 
as an assault on it from without. The first is that philosophy, according 
to the intentions of this group, is to be reduced to a mere science of the 
methods of the sciences. As philosophy, however, cannot be expected 
to pave the way for the proper work of science, and as science can do its 
work without philosophical aid, the only subject which is left to philo- 
sophy is (apart from ‘ semiotics ’ or the theory of signs) a sort of tidying 
up job for science : to formulate more explicitly and to understand more 
fully what science has already done and what methods it has already 
adopted. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Neopositivist philo- 
sophy, as even its most eloquent advocate Ayer complains, suffers from 
a ‘ certain aridity ’ and ‘ thinness of material.’ 

(2) The Logical Positivists misjudge completely the nature of philosophy— 
which includes what for the sake of brevity may still be called metaphysics— 
because they conceive the philosophical problem after the model of the scientific 
question. Unlike the adherents of the older empiricism, who confined 
their criticism to attacks on philosophical solutions, the Neoempiricists 
try to abolish the philosophical problem. Believing that they can dispose 
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of it because it is unanswerable, they fail to understand that the life of 
the philosophical problem, unlike that of the scientific question, is 
independent of its answerability. This independence, again, is due to the 
peculiar subject-matter of philosophy. What must be called its ‘ datum ’ 
cannot be separated from its problematical nature—as in science the 
data can be separated from the questions. An example will make this 
clearer. The plants, the animals and the stars are there before and 
whether or not they stimulate us to ask questions; but ‘the world’ 
(unless the term denotes a mere collection or sum of the specific data 
with which the sciences are concerned) is not there as a datum before and . 
independently of the mental attempt to conceive it as a whole. And that 
whole arises already as a problem. It is not comparable with any whole 
in the sphere of specific data, and it is not comparable with any sum or 
heap of definite not-wholes in the sphere of specific data. That is to say, 
the subject-matter of philosophy emerges already in the form of a problem, 
while in the case of science the data and the questions form two well- 
distinguished realms. There are entities then (and the world is one of 
them) into the very perception of which a sense of bewilderment, i.¢., an 
element of questioning enters because the mind is not in possession of 
suitable categories to experience them. An illustration of the process, 
and one that is more than a simile, can be seen in a case in which some- 
thing is sensed for the very first time—something, therefore, which we 
are unable to classify (é.¢., to indicate ‘what it is’). Philosophical 
problems are expressions of very slowly clarifying first-time experiences. 
And it is precisely the intimate union between the philosophical datum 
and its problem-character which gives to the philosophical problem the 
peculiar vitality that makes it independent of all possible answers. The 
opposite is true of the relation between question and answer in science ; 
for in science datum and question are separable. So the Logical Posi- 
tivists would be right if they merely rejected unanswerable scientific 
questions. But if they try to prevent man from asking questions on the 
realm of philosophy, questions which he cannot answer to his satis- 
faction, they are going to suppress the highest stage the human mind 
can reach, the stage of ‘astonishment’ or @avydfew which has been 
said to be the source of philosophy. Wittgenstein’s famous dictum 
‘For an answer which cannot be expressed the question too cannot be 
expressed ” ® applies to the scientific question, not to the philosophical 
problem. The author himself cannot refrain from making use of philo- 
sophical, i.e., problematical, expressions. If he says ‘ the contemplation 
of the world sub specie aeterni is its contemplation as a limited whole’ 
and ‘ the feeling of the world as a limited whole is a mystical feeling ’ 
he expresses problems whether he puts a question mark or not. Science 
lives on its answers, philosophy lives on its problems. 

(3) Logical Positivism seems to be guilty of a gross over-simplification in 
maintaining that the methods of science and the procedures of formal logic are fully 
8 Tract. Logico-Philosophicus, 6, 5. 
® Ibid. 
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equivalent to the activity of reason, The assumption that facts and signs are 
the only subjects of meaningful research is an unjustifiable narrowing of 
the range of rational thought. This charge, we must admit, raises a 
cluster of questions which we cannot even enumerate here. We may, 
however, mention one or two of them in order to indicate at least some 
of the weaknesses against which the objection is directed. 

An important point to be made is that Logical Positivism rests on far 
more suppositions than it acknowledges, and that these postulates are 
demonstrable neither by pure logic nor empirically. They are, in fact, 
instances of precisely that kind of procedure for which Logical Positivism 
leaves no room, namely, a rational interpretation of empirical phenomena 
which is not amenable to any experimental test.1° Of such postulates we 
may name two: First, the assumption that the age-old dispute about the 
question of universals is settled in such a way that the position of univer- 
salism is definitely untenable. For the acceptance of universalism may 
lead to metaphysical consequences. Secondly, the assumption that the 
philosophical principle ‘ Everything in the world is determined, however 
indirectly, by everything else ’ is false. This question is technically known 
as the question of ‘ internal relations’ because the relation of an entity 
to any other entity (and to the totality of all entities) is thought to be 
grounded in the natures of the related entities themselves. The principle 
of internal relations, again, leads to the metaphysical conclusion of a 
universal interconnection and ultimate unity of all things in the world. 
Now it is not difficult to see that both problems, that of universals and 
that of internal relations, whatever their solution, are not questions 
which can be decided either by rigid logical proof or by experimental 
verification. If either were possible we should have unanimity con- 
cerning such problems, at least among the positivistically inclined 
thinkers themselves. Yet, we find Russell, for instance, defending a kind 
of moderate universalism with regard to the first question against the 
extreme nominalism of other Logical Positivists. All this amounts to 
saying that there is, quite apart from the conditions of scientific and 
logical knowledge, a possibility of treating questions in a rational manner, 
an interpretative method which is one of the procedures of philosophy.*4 

4@ The terms ‘ experimental’ and ‘ empirical,’ especially in connection with verification, 
cannot be used interchangeably. In order to judge the new criterion of what is ‘ empirical,’ 
we must remember that there is a difference between ‘ fact’ and ‘ experience’ in any wider 
sense. It is the relevance of ‘ fact ’ or ‘ facts’ for significant statements, i.¢., the experimental 
test, which Neopositivism means. For there is no philosophy and no metaphysics which 
does not claim the support of experience, in the wider sense, in its large scale structure. We 
may think of William James’ metaphysics, which its author called ‘ radical empiricism.’ 

11 With reference to the predilection of Neopositivism for the method of analysis, a term 
which has a purely logical connotation, and which is also used by Russell to characterise his 
own way of reasoning, I should like to refer to a penetrating essay, ‘ Analysis and the Unity 
of Russell’s Philosophy,’ by Morris Weitz (in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, pp. 57-121). 
The author shows convincingly that Russell’s analysis is in fact what is known as ‘ real defini- 
tion.’ This is an act of thought which cannot always be empirically verified—for instance, 
not in cases such as Russell’s refutation of the doctrine of internal relations. Yet, a ‘ real 
definition ’ is far removed from the unassailability of logic and comes near to what is meant 
here by ‘ interpretation.’ 
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(4) The fundamental doctrine of Logical Positivism, its principle of verifi- 
ability and meaning, is untenable on its own ground. It is time to point out 
that the Neopositivist criterion of meaning is both arbitrary and dog- 
matic. The decisive argument against its validity is that the very thesis 
which ascribes meaning only to propositions which express either facts 
or logical procedures itself neither states an empirical fact nor represents 
a logical procedure. It is thus on its own showing a pseudo-proposition 
and therefore meaningless. In reality it is, of course, not at all meaning- 
less, and we know well enough what it means ; but it is'an affirmation 
which is not proved and which, on closer examination, turns out to be 
faulty. This has been clearly shown and elaborated by various critics of 
Logical Positivism, notably by Stuart Hampshire in an acute article ‘ The 
Progress of Philosophy’ (Polemic No. 5). In its stipulation of what 
may be regarded as meaningful, Logical Positivism is doing no more 
than to repeat the basic principle of empiricism itself. 

Let us now turn to examining the Neopositivist attitude to moral 
thought in particular. 

The three writers whose works we have chosen to consider all direct 
their attack against the general belief that there are scientifically defensible 
or refutable moral aims. They do not dispute the possibility of arguing 
correctly about the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of means to achieve 
those ends, once the latter have been granted. They hold only that 
nobody can be induced by convincing arguments to accept a moral aim 
or a certain idea of behaviour as worth realising if he happens to have 
made a different aim his guiding priaciple. But moral aims, of course, 
are the heart of morality. If they are purely subjective, or if they merely 
express desires of a person who can only wish that his desires might be 
shared by all, every claim to general validity of moral demands becomes 
groundless. Ayer, as we have seen, goes so far as to deny that we ever 
do dispute about aims, because we sense instinctively the futility of such 
a debate, and we stop arguing when the discussion about facts is 
exhausted. Ayer, agreeing with Russell and Wittgenstein that moral 
ends are not amenable to a fruitful exchange of significant arguments, 
regards this as a confirmation of his view that all ethical notions are 
pesudo-concepts, that they are actually undebatable commands, wishes, 
emotions in the guise of debatable concepts. But let us look more closely 
at this conclusion. In order to be able to do so, we shall have to dis- 
tinguish between values as such and their application or the question 
whether or not a given thing, action or quality can be correctly classified 
as actually representing one or the other of these values. Now, Ayer’s 
thesis that we refrain from arguing about opposite sets of values would, 
in so far as it is true, still admit of another explanation besides his assump- 
tion that values are unanalysable and have no scientific or logical meaning. 
We might be disinclined to enter into a dispute about values not only 
because we regard it as hopeless, but also because we do not seriously 
believe that any real dissension about values as such is possible, or 
because we hold that the subject of all disagreement is the question 
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whether or not a certain behaviour or aim can be rightly subsumed under 
one or the other of the values. To speak more concretely, it can hardly 
be doubted that practically all human beings agree in recognising certain 
ideas as values and even as elements of an order of supreme values, i.e., 
of aims and qualities which are in themselves, irrespective of further 
qualification or of conflicts of value, worth having and realising. Such 
values are Truth, Life (in its highest form including the widest range of 
consciousness), Power, Justice, Happiness or Pleasure (in its highest 
form). Although many controversies may rage as to the question which 
particular content may satisfy one or the other of these values, there is no 
reason for assuming that any one would, for the sake of the counter-value 
as such, prefer falsehood to truth, death to life, pain to pleasure, misery 
to happiness, impotence to power, injustice to justice. If the positivist 
points out that, firstly, all or some of these values are disguised factual 
concepts and secondly, that they are descriptions of subjective aims, 
attitudes or conditions, one would have to reply to the latter part of the 
objection that subjective contents which are in the minds of a// sane 
human beings are not merely subjective ; that they are not arbitrary, but 
as objective as numbers or as those properties which Locke called 
secondary qualities. In the first part of his retort the opponent of moral 
philosophy, or Ayer at least, takes over an argument from a strong sup- 
porter of normative ethics: Moore’s much quoted idea of the absolute 
‘uniqueness of the good.’ Some of our philosopher-scientists prefer, 
strangely enough, to see the moral problem in its non-naturalist version 
only. Moore’s idea, however, which severs the quality of the good from 
all empirical materia] and transforms it thereby into some non-natural 
mysterious essence declared to be unanalysable, comes dangerously near 
to a pronouncement which makes the good unanalysable per definitionem. 
It is like rejecting all synonyms on the ground that every word has a 
peculiar shade of meaning of its own ; and the famous separation of what 
ought to be from what is, which is given as the reason for the alleged 
irreducibility of the good (that which ought to be) to any other quality 
(which is), requires of course a preceding elucidation of one of the most 
difficult concepts in the whole of philosophy and metaphysics, the 
concept of existence—a clarification which is nowhere even attempted. 
So, shelving for the present the closer investigation of an argument which 
unites for a brief moment the moral intuitivist and the moral agnostic, 
we may safely say that there is not the slightest reason why a factual 
element, a constant structural characteristic of the human mind which is 
intrinsically related to the future (such as the tendency of pursuing 
pleasure, the enhancement of life, power, truth, etc.) should not, at the 
same time, provide a rational orientation for normative rules or for lines 
of behaviour and action. (In fact, even the formation of ordinary con- 
cepts—as ‘ ideal’ forms—in the realm of ordinary science can be said to 
possess a directive function for scientific procedure.) 

Russell’s sweeping explanation of moral aims as desires brings him 
for a moment face to face with the main question of moral philosophy 
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which is connected with such an interpretation, namely, with the question 
of what constitutes the right desire. Russell admits a ‘ feeling ’ that the 
desires which determine his actions are right. But he sees no possibility 
of testing this rightness and he makes no attempt to take this ‘ feeling ’ 
as a sign that there may be a more rational method, however difficult to 
work out, of judging desires. .As every psychologist will tell us, very 
often men not only do not know what they desire or what is the real 
object, hidden to themselves, of their desires, but they are also frequently 
incapable of finding their way in the labyrinth even of their conscious 
desires. So, the clarification and valuation of desires is just what is 
needed most. It is the prerequisite of the work of harmonising the con- 
flicting impulses within each of us, an activity the rational character of 
which is clearly discernible, as nobody would persist in trying to satisfy 
mutually contradictory desires once their incompatibility was brought 
home to him. 

If, on the other hand, Russell admits that the wish to harmonise 
desires—to integrate them first in the individual, then in the world—is 
the chief motive of his political and social beliefs, he has already granted 
a considerable part of rational ethics. There is only one step he would 
not make or even attempt, that is the ordering of desires. Yet, it is not 
difficult to see that harmonising desires is impossible without establishing 
their precedence. But this precisely is valuation. The reduction of the 
moral problem then to the level of mere desires, however generalised, 
raises more problems than it solves. It confuses the raw material with 
the final results of our moral understanding. 

The problem of harmonising desires leads to the problem of har- 
monising values. It is particularly important, because all Logical Posi- 
tivists proceed from the unquestioned presupposition that the moral 
conflicts of man necessarily reflect conflicting values. Russell’s argu- 
ments will show this most clearly. In order to analyse them we shall 
have to take into account an assumption opposed to his, and in doing so 
we shall give an example of the possibility of discussing in a rational 
way the problems of moral aims—an example which, the Logical Posi- 
tivists say, cannot* be produced. 

Let us take the series of values mentioned above, Truth, Life, Happi- 
ness, Pleasure, Power, Justice ; and let us consider the theory that these 
six terms, in their innermost meaning, do not express six different moral 
aims or values, but that basically they only express so many aspects of 
one and the same ultimate value. The upholder of this theory will have to 
show that all these aims, if rightly understood, require and condition one 
another. That is, he will have to bring evidence that all these notions 
have no fixed meaning that is already established, but that each of them 
only acquires and approximates to its true meaning if it is viewed in 
connection with and in the light of each of the others. So, ‘ true” 
happiness would be impossible without the greatest amount of know- 
ledge, without power, justice, etc.; or the ‘ true’ content of life could 
not be conceived apart from truth, power, justice; and so on. The 
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point is that each of these aims does not remain what it is if the others are _ 


missing but is as such and in itself inadequate and distorted if taken in 
isolation. Consider two of these values which are commonly known for 
their mutually opposed character, power and justice. Even without 
going in any detail into the question of which concrete order of things, 
functions, benefits, etc., may satisfy the idea of justice, it can reasonably 
be maintained that justice without power to realise it would not simply 
mean an absence of power from an otherwise perfect conception of 
justice but would mean a defect in that conception itself: that the 
pattern of justice, to deserve that name, must contain the stimulus to its 
own materialisation. Conversely, it seems to be an arguable case that 
true power, capable of outlasting and conquering in the long run even the 
most conspicuous display of sheer force, must encompass the principle 
of justice. We may call such a theory the ‘ coincidence theory’ of values 
or aims. Of the many instances of this theory in the history of ethics we 
shall cite only two: the moral teachings of Socrates and of Spinoza. 
We may quote the summary of the Socratic doctrine as given by Xeno- 
phon: ‘ He declared justice and all other virtues to be wisdom’ 12; and 
the statement of the identity of supreme values in the famous concluding 
theorem of Spinoza’s Ethics ‘ Beatitude is not the reward of virtue, but 
virtue itself.’ 1 Now, firstly, we should maintain that both the defender 
and the opponent of the coincidence theory could conduct a perfectly 
rational examination of ultimate values, and that in doing so they would, 
of course, discuss moral aims and not merely means—a kind of dispute 
which Russell, Wittgenstein and Ayer declare to be impossible. But 
where does the actual moral conflict come in? Russell gives us an 
instance. He compares ‘two theories of the good.’ ‘One says... 
whatever the good may be, any one man’s enjoyment of it has the same 
value as any other man’s. The other says, there is a certain subclass of 
mankind . . . whose good or evil alone counts in an estimation of ends, 
other men are only to be considered as means.’ The first is said to be 
the democratic position, the latter an aristocratic view as held by Nietzsche 
or the Nazis. But is this really an antagonism of supreme values? Not 
even the wording of Russell’s statement seems to support this ; for how 
could the problem of a ‘theory as to the good’ receive the answer 
‘ whatever the good may be’ and then be supplanted by the totally 
different question whether the enjoyment of it is shared by some or all 
human beings ? This question just yields a pair of opinions about social 
order which, as Russell will admit, are far too crude and unanalysed to 
present any final or logical contradiction between themselves, let alone 
between moral ends. Even if ultimate moral aims could be interpreted 
as mere desires, not every desire can be interpreted as an ultimate moral 
aim. At any rate, that we are not concerned here with such aims but 


with rashly generalised suggestions regarding the structure of society 


13 Memorabilia, 3, 9 £. 
13 Ephics, v, prop. 42. 
74 Reply to My Critics, p. 710. 
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may be seen from another formulation which Russell gives to the same 
allegedly irreconcilable conflict. Here the democratic attitude is ‘ that 
all human beings are to count alike ’ while ‘ Nietzsche says that most of 
them should be merely means to an aristocracy.’ It will be difficult to 
affirm that from a philosophical point of view the generality in which 
both theories are put forward can be maintained. If one takes the excited 
shouts of the two disputants literally, no agreement will be possible. If, 
through critical analysis, one gets at the deeper meaning of their inten- 
tions, the way to a rational consensus at least will be open, no matter 
whether it is followed or not. Nobody can really deny that prima facie 
‘ all human beings are to count alike ’ in some respect—+.g., in their claim 
to happiness ; everybody can rationally deny that all human beings are 
to count alike in some other respect—+.g., in their claim to knowledge. 
As regards Nietzsche, it seems time to separate his justifiable insight into 
the importance of some of the differences between human types from the 
hysterical overstatements of his language, into which he was provoked 
or beguiled by sheer opposition to the current value-judgments of his 
age. His term ‘ superman’ is one of the most obscure expressions in the 
whole philosophical vocabulary. It comprises a juxtaposition of ideals 
as incompatible as the ‘ fair beast ’ and the unscrupulous Renaissance-type 
of man of violence on the one side, and the great thinker, lawgiver and 
founder of religion on the other. Now, these latter types can hardly be 
conceived as existing for the sake of their own selfishness and personal 
glory and not for the sake of the rest of mankind. So, critical analysis 
would have to prune away a great deal of the Nietzschean paradox and 
would have to elaborate a solution of Russell’s supposed antinomy 
somewhat on these lines: the desire that all human beings are to count 
alike in regard to their share in the enjoyment of life can be fulfilled only 
if some human beings are not to count like all others with regard to their 
right and faculty of bringing the desired possibility about. 

We should add in fairness that Russell, by the very activity of pro- 
pagating his own answers to numerous moral questions, repudiates to a 
large extent the attitude which one would expect to follow from his 
scientific indifferentism in ethics. He admits the possibility of incon- 
sistency in these matters: ‘No amount of logic even though it be my 
own will persuade me that I ought . . . to forgo my right to feel and 
express ethical passions.’ %* Here as elsewhere, though an inspirer of 


‘Logical Positivism, and though admittedly ‘as regards method more in 


sympathy with the Logical Positivists than with any other existing 
school,’ #® Russell does not wholly conform to its precepts. His excur- 
sions into metaphysics alone show his separate position. 

There emerge from time to time in the history of thought movements 
which, by sheer radicalism in following a certain line of reasoning, arrive 
at some more or less absurd conclusion which shows that their leading 
idea is too simple to serve as an autonomous philosophical principle. 

15 Reply to My Critics, p. 720. 
16 Preface, Enquiry into Meaning and Truth. 
Voi. CXLIV—No. 858 
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The extreme ‘ idealist’ philosopher who persuades himself that he can 
only know for certain what he personally and directly experiences and 
who is prepared to accept the consequence that the whole world is an 
illusion of his own mind, and the extreme sceptic who asserts that 
‘ nothing is true,’ are cases in point. The absurdity of such positions is 
revealed by the fact that nobody can uphold them consistently for any 
length of time (thus the solipsist who writes a book, and the radical 
sceptic who argues, both refute themselves) or that they must clash with 
presuppositions or impulses of the human mind which have always been 
thought indispensable to normal behaviour or which have at no time 
during the existence of mankind been thought not to be permissible. In 
the case of Logical Positivism we can discern two such intrinsically 
untenable conclusions: the one is the demand for the abolition of 
philosophy proper, or philosophy in the sense known from Greek times 
to our own day ; and the other is the demand for the abolition of ethics 
proper, that is the demand to give up reasoning about what is right and 
good. Thus the Logical Positivists have challenged what are probably 
the two mightiest impulses in the higher developed personality of man. 
The first of these is the urge to ask questions just about those dimly per- 
ceived regions of reality which extend over the horizon of the charted 
domain of the visual field, perpetual questions which present themselves 
all the same whether they can be answered satisfactorily or not. What 
the Logical Positivist overlooks is that in philosophy the problem is 
autonomous, that it is superior to the answer, and that as little as there 
can be final truth about the structure of the world and of human existence, 
so little can there ever be final disappointment if so great questions do not 
receive answers as certain as those obtainable by the method of science. 
The second ineradicable need of the human mind which will not yield to 
the Neopositivist demand for agnosticism is the ever active impulse to 
reason about the right way of life and the hierarchy of aims worth striving 
for. It is difficult to see what more appropriate subject there could be 
for the faculty of thought. What, indeed, can be a more natural function 
and destination of reason than the effort to discover the best order of 
human affairs and the highest satisfaction attainable to the individual ? 
To rob reason of its most important purpose, and of an activity which, 
even in the mind of the Logica] Positivist, is incessantly going on, is one 
of those absurd postulates which can be proclaimed but not obeyed and 
which refute the theory from which they follow. The origin of these 
deeply rooted mistakes is to be found in the Neopositivist confusion of 
the scientific method with rationality in general. The thesis that ethics 
is no science is a triviality. The thesis that moral problems cannot be 
examined rationally is false. The thesis that science and rationality are 
co-extensive is a prejudice of our time. 
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een HE English philhellene tends asa rule to take for granted the following 

me four propositions about the Anglo-Greek relation called philhelle- 
In nism; that it is unique, that it is basically natural, that from the English 
lly point of view it is entirely unselfish, and that from the Greek point of 
of view it is entirely beneficial. I claim to be philhellene myself; but I 
nes regard all those propositions as false. They are part of a delusion which 





derives its origin from the stupendous phenomenon of Byron, whose 
name comes first to the lips of any Greek when he thinks of England, and 



























whose influence on Anglo-Greek relations was beyond comparison and 
an. beyond exaggeration. The catalysis of his magic has even sublimated 
er- in our minds the solid fact that there is no correspondence whatever 
ted between the politico-geographical entity called Hellas to-day and the 
ves ancient Hellas from which philhellenism ultimately derives. 
nat To regard the Anglo-Greek relation as unique is to forget not only 
is the equally classical culture of Germany, France and Italy, each of which 
re countries furnished the Greek War of Independence against Turkey 
ce, with at least as much individual heroism as England; it is also to 
ot forget Russia, which shares with Greece the Orthodox religion, and 
ce. which was looked upon by most Greeks as their traditional protector 
to long before and even after Byron first appeared upon the scene. To 
to regard the Anglo-Greek relation as basically natural is to, forget the 
ng many efforts of official policy in England to suppress the ebullition of 
be individual philhellenism and to save the Turkish Empire from disin- 
on tegration. Even Admiral Codrington, who finally determined the libera- 
of tion of Greece by his naval victory at Navarino in 1827, spent the rest 
l? of his life apologising for this ‘ untoward incident,’ as it was described 
h, in the speech from the throne at the opening of the next Parliament in 
ne London. 
id Still more startling testimony is provided by the memoirs of General 
s€ Makriyiannis, who was by far the most attractive of Greece’s revolu- 
of tionary leaders. His work derives the advantage of uncontaminated 






sincerity from two facts: that he taught himself to read and write at 
an age over thirty expressly in order that he might write his memoirs ; 
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and that they were thereafter totally lost during the forty years at the end 
of the nineteenth century in which the Anglo-Greek legend was coming 
into being. He therefore speaks with the unsophisticated voice of 
another age ; and in his whole meticulous record of the War of Inde- 
pendence as he saw it, he never so much as mentions Byron, although he 
often visited Mesolonghi, where the three and a half months of Byron’s 
personal contribution to the struggle were entirely passed. Moreover, 
Makriyiannis sometimes refers to the English as ‘the dogs’; and since 
Greece is not a dog-loving country, that epithet does not need to be 
qualified as either dirty or feminine to become pejorative. For the 
abilities of the senior officers of the British Army and Navy, who took 
responsible parts in the War of Independence, Makriyiannis has little 
but contempt. And the important point is that he was exactly the kind 
of Greek whom Englishmen find most lovable to-day. 

So the Anglo-Greek relation implicit in philhellenism is neither 
unique nor basically natural ; it is not, in fact, a spontaneously inevitable 
bond of sympathy between two peoples divinely made for each other. 
Still less is it, from the English point of view, an entirely unselfish rela- 
tion. Yet it is certainly neither wholly unnatural nor wholly selfish ; 
and the true characterisation of it between these extremes shows also 
why it cannot be unique. For Greece happened to. be, during Great 
Britain’s century of supreme power, an area where the dictates of bene- 
volence and expediency coincided. But exactly the same coincidence 
was, and still is potentially, enjoyed by Russia. In both cases a senti- 
mental link and a practical link reinforced each other. In our case the 
sentimental link has been the tradition of classical culture, and the prac- 
tical link has been the security of our imperial ‘ life-line’ through the 
Eastern Mediterranean. In Russia’s case the sentimental link has been 
the Orthodox religion, and the practical link has been the need for an 
outlet to the sea open all the year round. Our links were the stronger 
until we began to abandon them. The comparative weakness in the 
Russian links was due to the chance that Russia had just the same relation 
with Greece’s traditional enemies, the Bulgars, a Slav people profoundly 
conscious of their racial kinship with the Russians. British policy thus 
derived some advantage from the inability of Russian governments to 
make up their minds once for all whether to seek their outlet to the 
Mediterranean by way of Greek friendship or Slav expansion. The 
fact that the present government in Moscow has decisively preferred 
the latter way gives enormously increased strength to Greece’s senti- 
mental link with England. The practical link in the Anglo-Greek 
tradition has thus become less ostentatiously noticeable ; but it would be 
mere hypocrisy to ignore it. 

.. It would be still more hypocritical to argue that English philhellenism 
was always beneficial to Greece. A classic example of this hypocrisy 
was the philhellenic misinterpretation of the despatch of our Imperial 
Expeditionary Force to Greece in 1941. The suggestion that this action 
on the part of Great Britain was the selfless fulfilment of a moral obligation 
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to her ally, at the risk of almost certain destruction to herself, is simply 
false. It has been clearly shown by General Papagos, who was Chief 
of the Greek General Staff at the time, that the Greek Government 
strenuously opposed the despatch of any such force to Greece until it 
could be adequate to its task of keeping out the Germans (which it never 
was); and that the British ‘Government equally strenuously insisted 
upon despatching the force, however inadequate, for two reasons which 
can plausibly be guessed. One was to fulfil, in the eyes of a critical world, 
the guarantee given to Greece after Mussolini’s invasion of Albania in 
April, 1939, even if the fulfilment could only be by token; the other 
was to ensure that the German occupation of Greece, which was inevit- 
able in any case, should be an act of violence against a hostile people, 
resisted instead of passively accepted. It is difficult to see what phil- 
hellenic construction can be put on either of these motives; perhaps 
no less difficult than to devise a truly philhellenic interpretation of the 
Royal Navy’s forceful interventions in the Pireus in 1850, in Crete in 
1906, and at Athens in 1917. 

That these incidents are exceptions, however, is shown by the fact 
that nothing is so popular in Greece to-day as the Royal Navy, except 
possibly the United States Navy and the Royal Air Force. Such excep- 
tions by no means prove that philhellenism is an unreal sentiment. On 
the contrary, it may fairly be said that the very reality of the sentiment 
is its greatest danger. For the point about a sentiment is just that it is 
unreasoning ; and it is from lack of reason that English philhellenism 
has principally suffered. The effect of this has been, during the century 
just terminated by the Truman doctrine and the American loan, to 
confer on Greece most of the disadvantages with very few of the advan- 
tages of being a British dependency : an Egypt without a Cromer. 

The English are a maritime and insular people, and their national 
hero is the little fellow who beats the big fellow. Those have therefore 
been the qualities with which they instinctively sympathised in foreigners, 
and which they spontaneously evoked in Greece. But Greece is not an 
island ; and to be maritime and insular in Greece has therefore meant 
to face south-eastwards to the Middle East, turning the back on the 
Balkans ; and the réle of Jack the giant-killer or St. George the dragon- 
slayer has come to be directed against the Russian giant and the Bulgar 
dragon. This habit has become a disastrous weakness bred from a 
historical fallacy. For between Greece and the rest of the Balkans there 
lies in fact not only no barrier of sea, but no clear-cut frontier whatever, 
geographical, cultural, racial or religious. There is no break in the 
Balkan mountains at the Greek frontier; indeed, many of their ranges 
run at right-angles to the frontier-line they are supposed to mark. 
Greece’s greatest river, the Vardar, flows for the greater part of its 
course through Yugoslavia, and.is perhaps not less naturally adapted 
than the Danube to development on the principles of TVA. Greece’s 
religion spreads north of her frontier, and her rivals’ languages spread 
south of it. Their multifarious peoples are anthropologically indistin- 
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guishable. The only barrier is sentiment, which is exactly what English 
philhellenism has mistakenly set itself to perpetuate. But history respects 
fact more than sentiment. 

The relevant fact is that Greece is the area common to two inter- 
secting circles: the Middle Eastern, whose centre lies somewhere in 
the Levant; and the Balkan, whose centre lies somewhere on the 
Danube. Greece lies equally on the fringe of the Middle East and on 
the fringe of the Balkans. The tacit interpretation put on this fact by 
the English philhellene is that Greece, being on the fringe of both these 


two worlds, belongs to neither. A contemporary English philhellene | 


can almost be exhaustively defined in terms of that belief. But the 
correct interpretation is that Greece, being on the fringe of both worlds, 
belongs to both. That interpretation is likely to be unacceptable to 
English philhellenes, because it conflicts with the maritime and insular 
instinct, as well as with the tradition of the little fellow who stands out 
against the big fellow. The tendency of philhellenism has therefore 
been to isolate and even insulate Greece. Even the south-eastward 
orientation of the Greek outlook has been partly determined by the 
coincidence that the Middle East was pre-eminently a British sphere of 
influence ; towards a northward orientation there has been no incentive 
at all. : 

That has been the fatal defect of English philhellenism ; but it is 


not a weakness inherent in philhellenism as such. This can be seen | 
more clearly now than ever before, from the moment when the centre | 


of gravity of philhellenism, as well as of so much else, shifted from 
Great Britain to the'U.S.A. The U.S.A. has a philhellenic tradition as 
firmly based as England’s, but the basis is different. Although the 
practical link of American interest in the Middle East is becoming com- 
parable to our own, the sentimental link rests rather less on the tradition 
of classical culture and rather more on the presence in the American 
population of a powerful Greek minority. From this distinction two 
important considerations arise: one is that the Greek minority is by 
no means unique, being counter-balanced in the American population 
by Slav and other Balkan minorities, which collectively are no less 


important ; the other is that the American people are born and bred to | 


very different ideas from those natural to the English people. Among 
the American ideas which rank almost rather as instincts or intuitions, 
that of federal union as the solution to the problems of sovereignty is 
very strong, and that of Jack the giant-killer is comparatively weak. 

The meaning of this for Greece ought to be plain. In the sense 
that Greece (or even Great Britain) is a nation-state, the U.S.A., as the 
name proclaims, is not a nation-state: it is a congregation of nation- 
states. Americans find no difficulty in reconciling the separate pride, 
interest-and ambition of one state with those of another within a single 
union. They are not likely to sympathise with Balkan separatism merely 
on the grounds of a desire to be separate. Their own states were once 
just as separate and even foreign to each other as the Balkan states ; but 
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the Americans learned by civil war the folly of such a relationship. They 
will not consciously or deliberately impress that lesson on Greece now 
that they have entered the Balkans, because being Americans they are 
naturally reluctant to force any idea on anybody. But just as naturally 
they are bred to the larger and less parochial scheme of life to which 
Balkan separatism is opposed; and the effect of their intervention, if it 
succeeds, will be in direct proportion to their unpremeditated skill in 
communicating such ideas by their behaviour, and to the Greeks’ sub- 
conscious capacity to absorb them. It is a safe prediction that if such 
ideas are not transmitted northwards through Greece in the American 
way, they will be transmitted southwards into Greece in the Soviet 
way. ; 

That must be the future task of philhellenism, if it is to deserve to 
survive: it must turn Greece’s face towards the Balkans, not away 
from them. This does not mean Greece turning her back on the Medi- 
terranean, which would be simply the inversion of the old vice; nor 
does it mean her ceasing to be Greece, any more than Scotland ceased 
to be Scotland by the Act of Union. It means trying to be part of two 
worlds, the Balkan and the Middle Eastern, just as Great Britain is trying 
to be part of two worlds, the Commonwealth and Europe. The burden 
of this re-orientation of Greece lies chiefly on the U.S.A. Any more 
restricted achievement than this on the part of the U.S.A. would not be 
success at all; for the American regeneration might as well not begin 
as stop short in Greece.. But English philhellenism too has its contribu- 
tion to make, if it can break with its narrow past. It is not enough for 
Englishmen to relax and smile sardonically at the Americans’ efforts to 
shoulder their former burdens, even if (in Greece particularly) they 
cannot help remembering a time when the Americans relaxed and smiled 
sardonically at their own efforts. Great Britain’s manifest destiny for 
the future cannot be to go on repeating endlessly: ‘I told you so!’ 
On the contrary, it is to contribute experience and wisdom to a task 
for which two heads are not merely better than one, but have got to 
speak as one or else fail. English philhellenism came into being as a 
deliberately exclusive relation between Great Britain and Greece. What 
it must now aim to develop into is a deliberately comprehensive relation 
between Great Britain and the U.S.A. on the one side and the Balkans 
and Middle East as a whole on the other, 





CONVERSATIONS IN FRANCE—IV 


By E. O. Siepmann 
ARAGON AND THE WAR 


HE reputation of Louis Aragon was at its peak towards the end of 

the war. He was regarded as the chief writer in France. His war- 
time verses may have been over-rated, but they spoke of France when 
most Frenchmen had to be silent. He achieved a popular, as well as a 
purely literary reputation. 

It was at this period that the Conversation which follows took place. 
In his pre-war novels Aragon, who with André Breton had been one of 
the founders of surrealism, adopted the technique of naturalism. He 
wrote a trilogy of novels about a French provincial town which reflected 
his conversion to Communism without altogether sacrificing the 
objectivity of the artist. 

His poetry during the German occupation made fine use of the names 
of French regions and villages and rang with the unsuppressed glory of 
France. He wrote, too, simply of love, in the poems addressed to ‘ Elsa’ 
—his wife, Elsa Triolet, who is said to have had much to do with his 
conversion. In the ‘ Cantique ’ to Elsa he records her criticism of these 
poems. He should eschew, she is reflected as saying, obscurities and 
legendary names, because there are simple people who have to do without 
dictionaries ; and, if he desires her love, he will write of her only with an 
interwoven theme, speaking of her in the same breath as of ‘ the sun 
which is to come.’ 

Towards the end of the war he published a long novel, Azré/ien, 
which reads (this is my personal view, which I have not seen confirmed 
by any French critic) like the spiritual autobiography of Aragon ‘ if he 
had not found faith in Communism.’ It is the story of a disillusioned 
and intelligent Frenchman who fought in the 1914-18 war. It is the 
story of the ’twenties. 

There is a suggestion that not merely has the fruitlessness of the 
hero’s life led to another war, but that in a profound way it has led up to 
and made inevitable the fruitlessness of that war—that is, the defeat of 
France ! { 

There, but for the grace of Marx, the book seems to say, goes Aragon. 
Just as the leisured, world-weary Huxley of Astic Hay had to find some 
kind of faith or perish in his own frustration. 

Aragon’s talent is lyrical, rather than profound ; but there is plenty 
of it. 

Now I was to meet him. As I sat in the café, I recalled a recent poem, 
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Elsa Before Her Mirror, in which a line recurs like a refrain—‘ C’était au 
milieu de notre tragédie.’ ‘This poem had haunted me. Our tragedy had 
lasted four years, when I read it, and had included exile from France and 
from literature of all kinds. To-day Aragon was published again, 
reviews sprouted on the bookstalls like buds in March, and—in a few 
moments—I should be meeting the poet and—who knows ?—Elsa 
herself. 

The flat was a few yards away ; a squalid building, near a fashionable 
quarter. Aragon came to the door. He is slight and handsome. His 
clothes were those of an English undergraduate, Norfolk jacket and grey 
trousers, and I was surprised by the rather high voice. He looked ill. 

The interior of the flat gave the impression of a conscious mixture of 
culture with proletarian austerity. It was a workman’s, or rather a 
party-organiser’s flat, with posters on the walls. Aragon was finishing 
his luncheon, and brought his coffee (of which I had sent him a gift, from 
a mutual friend) out to me. We talked, and after a few minutes either I 
gained his confidence or the cold was too much for him, and he invited 
me into the bedroom which was also a dining-room, and here I met Elsa. 

Mme. Triolet had a hard determined face, and wore beads. The beads 
gave her an ‘ arty ’ appearance which contrasted with the deep seriousness 
of her features. She has the beauty of character. I noted her jaw, and 
the fiery determination of certain glances towards Aragon as she talked or 
(could I be wrong ?) when he said something silly. 

And I lay on the bed (the only stove made this room a living-room) 
and suddenly I caught sight of the mirror. The poem had come to life, 
and we were all three together ‘ in the middle of our tragedy.’ 

They both looked about forty-five. 

We talked about Americans. They were so prominent in Paris life, 
that one was constantly talking about Americans. 

‘ The masses,’ said Aragon, ‘ are not anti-American ; they are, as a 
matter of fact, taken in by the pseudo-democracy, which is not democracy, 
which they see in the American army. It is only certain milieux which 
would criticise our ally. To criticise an ally is to help the Germans ; to 
be a fifth-columnist.’ 

These irreproachable maxims would have sounded like a Party-boy 
who had learned his lesson, if Aragon had not proceeded immediately to 
prove his independence by criticising an ally. 

‘ As regards England,’ he said, ‘ the French masses are enthusiastic 
about your aid, not about your régime. In 1943, Mr. Churchill announced 
that landings would take place shortly.1 Our young men took to the 
hills, or declared themselves or took risks in other ways, thinking that 
it would be a short time. This false alarm cost us lives. Why did you 
keep us waiting so long? We hated you in 1943 !’ 





1 Mr. Churchill said that there would be a landing ‘ before the leaves fall.’ He referred to 
the Italian invasion, which took place. He was not likely to name the beaches, and may have 
been intentionally mis-leading. If so, the ruse worked, as Gertrude Stein has shown in her 
book Wars I Have Seen. 
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In 1943, I recalled, we were in Tripoli; it had been quite a struggle 
across the Desert. I found there for my office work a French secretary, 
and we used to talk about the Place Vendéme and the quais, and about 
the free-and-easy intelligence of the waiters and taxi-drivers in Paris, so 
different from the crawling and money-grubbing around us. We did not 
suspect that there were hard thoughts among those who could have been 
accused of dropping out, but who (we thought we knew) were true at 
heart and awaited us with an equal understanding of our own difficulties. 

‘ Then, too,’ said Aragon, ‘ your policy about arms to the Maquis was 
stupid. Arms were distributed only to the Right, with the result that 
instead of being used they were stored in depots, and, again and again, 
captured by the Germans. I know, for a fact, that some British officers 
rebelled against this system. They were invariably recalled.’ 

I murmured something inadequate about the possibility of wishing 
to avoid Communism, without necessarily being a fool. 

* Of course,’ said Aragon, ‘ it is not stupid to be anti-Communist. 
But this policy of losing arms to the enemy was stupid ! ’ 

I had my own doubts about the distribution of arms to the Maquis. 
I did not share these doubts with M. Aragon, but noted mentally than an 
Englishman would never say to a Frenchman: ‘ We hated you in 
1940 | ? whereas if he hears a Frenchman say: ‘ We hated you in 1943!” 
he takes it as the most natural thing in the world |! 

I noticed, too, that all M. Aragon’s remarks were based on the 
supposition that man’s division into classes is more relevant than the 
divisions by nationality ; and that he was frequently at pains to drive in a 
wedge of argument between the sections into which the nations are 
divided. For instance, his remarks that certain only of the French 
milieux (he meant bourgeois milieu, and it is perfectly true) were anti: 
American ; or, that British official policy was repudiated by some go- 
ahead Englishmen, who were recalled. 

I was anxious to know how his Communist ‘ realism ’ would react to 
a promise of help to the Spanish republicans ‘ during 1945” which I had 
recently heard a French editor in Toulouse make, at a public meeting, to 
Spanish exiles. 

‘ Shall I tell you what our policy is ?’ said Aragon. 

‘French policy, you mean ?’ 

‘No, no; or policy, the Communist policy. It is that all these 
Spanish exiles should return to fight in their own mountains.’ 

This gave, I thought, a startling insight into the outlook of Russia, 
who had already been accused of having deliberately split the Spanish 
republicans during the Civil War by distributing arms too late ? or only 
to those elements which it favoured. What difference was there between 
our alleged betrayal of the left-wing Résistance in France, and this 
betrayal of the Spanish exiles? If the Spanish exiles had returned to 
Spain, they would instantly have been massacred. 


2 See Gerald Brenan’s Spanish Labyrinth. 
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Now we talked about Paris. 

‘ Paris,’ said Aragon, ‘ is disillusionment. Remember that it is full 
of the corruption left by the Germans.’ 

This idea that the invader could actually infect the French was new 
to me since my arrival in France, but I admitted disillusionment. 

‘ Before I came,’ I said, ‘I was told by an Englishman who loves 
France that there were new men at the top. He said that they no longer 
had the shifty eyes of the Bonnets and Chautemps, but looked at you with 
clear eyes.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Aragon. ‘ Well, now their eyes are no longer clear.’ 

This prompt repudiation of the Résistance leaders in the Government 
was a bitter pill. 

‘ There are,’ said Aragon, ‘too many half-elements. By which I 
mean, people who were ready to compromise with the Germans, who are 
—in fact—ready to compromise with anything. The “ pure ” elements 
are to be found among the factory-workers.’ 

I could not believe that all the moral values of France had suddenly 
disappeared from her é/ite and found refuge among the workers ; but I 
understood that I confronted not M. Aragon’s individual sentiments, but 
the arrogance of a party dogma. 

When, reverting to Mr. Churchill’s alleged promise of an invasion I 
suggested that in war it may be necessary to use a bluff, even a dangerous 
bluff, to confuse the enemy and to save soldiers’ lives, Aragon said 
quickly : 

‘I dislike lies, even to save lives.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment. This statement struck me as 
extraordinary, coming from a Communist, whose party’s defence of the 
Russian pact with Hitler is usually that it was a bluff planned to deceive 
the Germans, while Russia improved her defence and—the French and 
British lost their lives! If the Russian treaty was not a ‘ lie,’ but genuine ; 
then did the Russians really want friendship with Hitler ? 

Luckily, the conversation slipped to personalities. We spoke of a 
mutual friend, an Englishwoman who loved France. 

‘ [ fully understand her loving France,’ I said. ‘ What I regret is that 
she should find it necessary in order to love France and Spain and Russia, 
to dislike her own country.’ 

‘I am sufficiently a patriot to understand you,’ said Aragon. 

We were going downstairs with Elsa, who had an appointment. 
The Aragons were among the few, privileged people to have a motor car, 
with tyres and petrol, in Paris, and we got into it. It was not a fashionable 
machine. 

We passed a cinema at which the Gold Rush was advertised. 

‘ We must go,’ said Elsa. 

I mentioned other films. 

* We never go to the cinema,’ said Elsa. 

I have an acute ear for the parrot-cries which people—especially of 
the fashionable Left—take up, and I am quick to detect the latest. I had 
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already been struck by a denunciation of ‘ the weekly cinema-cure’ by 
Professor Garaudy at a Communist rally at Toulouse. Had the Com- 
munists begun to attack the cinema as the ‘ new opium of the people ’ ? 
A few months later I heard J. B. Priestley denounce the cinema in much 
the same terms on his return from Russia, in a B.B.C. talk. Personally, I 
agree with the Communist ‘ line’ in this respect ; but it is just possible 
that Mr. Priestley would be surprised to find that he had been ‘ indoctri- 
nated ’ with the Party’s latest ‘ line ’ at this date, and it is the method of 
dissemination which is interesting. 

They dropped me at the Madeleine. It was not until after I had left 
them that I realised that Aragon had not spoken one word about 
literature. 
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‘TOWARDS THE DAWN AND THE 


SUN-RISING ’ 
(From ‘A Preface to Eothen ’)* 


By Robin Fedden 


ANY English travellers, visiting the Turkish Empire, had written 

of their experiences before Kinglake made his tour in 1834. No 
one had written about it in quite the same way. For this there were, 
among others, significant historical reasons. English ships penetrated 
into the Mediterranean in the last years of the fifteenth century; the 
Levant Company was founded in 1581, and our first ambassador to the 
Porte was accredited in the following year. These were the beginnings 
of the English penetration of the Levant. There followed the resident 
merchants of the Company, and the intrepid early travellers—Sandys 
who climbed the Great Pyramid in 1611, and Lithgow, who got halfway 
across Asia on foot. With the eighteenth century the scholars and 
pioneer archezologists—Dr. Shaw, Bishop Pococke—appeared in their 
wake, and with them the more adventurous young men who, like the 
Earl of Sandwich, extended the limits of the Grand Tour to include 
the Temple of Baalbeck or the Ruins of Thebes. These early travellers 
regarded it as little less than a duty to record their impressions. Thus 
there were some forty English accounts of Cairo published before 1800, 
while of Constantinople, closer and more accessible, there must have been 
twice as many. Nearly all these accounts had one thing in common, their 
writers felt that they were breaking new, or at least unfamiliar, ground, 
and that therefore their records possessed an extrinsic value. They 
were often right. Facts about the East were at that date what the West 
needed. It was of the greatest interest to learn the organisation of the 
Sultan’s serai/, the exact height of the Great Pyramid, or the precise 
stages of the journey to Palmyra. But as time passed, and Englishmen 
travelling along the customary routes, or standing, notebook in hand, 
before the major sights, became more and more frequent, there remained 
little to be said in the old vein. The era of the nineteenth century 
specialist was in sight—the Egyptologist, the Arabist, the natural 
scientist. 

By 1834 the common sights and phenomena of Eastern travel had, 
in terms of formal observation, been noted down. Kinglake was treading 
well-worn ground and could add little to earlier accounts. He grasped 

1 For inclusion in a new edition of Kinglake’s ‘Eothen,’ to be published shortly by 
Methuen. 


Robin Fedden is the author of Sytia, published in 1946. 
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that if his tour was to make a good book he must create a type of travel 
narrative appropriate to the changed conditions. This was not easy, and 
over a period of ten years he twice attempted to write the story of his 
journey before hitting on the immensely successful formula repre- 
sented by Eothen. His ultimate solution was not at all to write an account 
of the Levant in terms of fact, but to record a series of impressions and 
anecdotes, ‘ dwelling’ as he says ‘ precisely upon those matters which 
happened to interest me, and upon none other.” Only the scenes and 
events which had elicited an immediate and personal response were to 
be recorded. Selection, a wholly personal selection, was to be the 
keynote, and the difference, of his travel book. The antiquarian comment 
with which educated young men on their Tour, to the ennui of posterity, 
felt bound to adorn their printed accounts was rigorously excluded. ‘I 
take no antiquarian interest in ruins,’ he stated; and no ruins appear. 
Similarly ‘all valuable matter derived from the works of others,’ all 
geographical, historical, and scientific disquisitions, all statistics and 
moral reflections, went by the board. As he felt, so he wrote. 

The note of informality which Kinglake properly regarded as of the 
book’s essence was achieved in part by the pretence of writing for the 
benefit of a single reader, his friend Eliot Warburton, to whom the 
preface of Eothen is addressed, and who was then contemplating his own 
tour in the Middle East. The device produced a book of delightful 
spontaneity, and one that is absolutely free of cant. Nothing in fact 
could be further from the method of the earlier traveller-writers than 
Kinglake’s intimate and easy approach. Eothen, as he must have intended, 
represented a decisive break with the formal travelogue of his predecessors 
in the Middle East. 

Eothen first appeared in 1844, and in spite of its original handling of 
the travel subject we should hardly be reading it a century later if Kinglake 
had not been a man of exceptional literary talents. For all Eothen’s 
apparent casualness it is written with the greatest deliberation. The 
book throughout is perfectly ‘in key,’ a key to which even the use of 
slang effectively contributes. Much has been written of Kinglake’s 
sense of humour, and more might be written of the irony, ranging from 
the subtle to the cavalierly broad, which flavours all his adventures and 
impressions. It is, however, his ability to feel situations and events for 
himself, and to express what he feels in a direct and moving way, that 
really makes Kinglake a valuable writer. Time and again he marries 
sensibility and craftsmanship, and the result is inevitably literature of a 
high order. There are passages, such as that in which he so brilliantly 
describes his nightly bivouac in the deserts, which are justly famous ; 
but there is perhaps none which shows more satisfactorily the quality 
of his feeling and the directness of his approach than the account of the 
burial of a pilgrim at Jerusalem. He writes : 

‘I saw the burial of a pilgrim ; he was a Greek—miserably poor, and very 
old—he had just crawled into the Holy City, and had reached at once the goal 
of his pious journey, and the end of his sufferings upon earth; there was no 
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coffin, nor wrapper, and as I looked full upon the face of the dead, I saw how 
deeply it was rutted with the ruts of age, and misery. The priest strong, and 
portly, fresh, fat, and alive with the life of the animal kingdom—unpaid, or 
ill paid for his work, would scarcely deign to mutter out his forms, but hurried 
over the words with shocking haste; presently he called out impatiently— 
“ Yalla! Goor!” (Come! look sharp !), and then the dead Greek was seized ; 
his limbs yielded inertly to the rude men that handled them, and down he went 
into his grave, so roughly bundled in, that his neck was twisted by the fall,— 
so twisted, that if the sharp malady of life were still upon him, the old man 
would have shrieked, and groaned, and the lines of his face would have quivered 
with pain ; the lines of his face were not moved, and the old man lay still, and 
heedless—so well cured of that tedious life-ache, that nothing could hurt him 
now. His clay was itself again—cool, firm, and tough. The pilgrim had found 
great rest; I threw the accustomed handful of the holy soil upon his patient 
face, and then, and in less than a minute, the earth closed coldly round him. 

‘I did not say “ Alas !””—({nobody ever does that I know of, though the 
word is so frequently written). I thought the old man had got rather well out 
of the scrape of being alive, and poor.’ 


Kinglake was not only a writer of talent ; he was a man of exceptional 
personality. It is this personality which gives unity to the varied matter 
of which he writes. Impregnating evéry page of Eothen, it elicits a reader’s 
immediate sympathy. Liberal, courageous, self-confident, sensuous, it is 
essentially the personality of a young, sometimes a very young, man. 
‘ Elderly travellers,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘ don’t write Eothen. It is hard to 
be generous and direct after thirty, even when the desire to be so 
remains...’ Kinglake is always generous and direct. That is the 
secret of his likeability, his graciousness, his mental ease. He enjoyed 
the people with whom he came in contact. Clearly they also enjoyed him. 
His blind spots, the tendency to treat all foreigners like naughty children, 
and his careless assumption of the Englishman’s God-ordained superiority, 
were then becoming characteristic of his nation. Palmerston was in 
power, and all Englishmen were in some degree Palmerstonians. He 
reflected the faults—he could hardly have done otherwise—as well as 


the virtues of a great age. 


* * * * * 


To-day the Turkish Empire through which Kinglake made his per- 
ceptive progress no longer exists and the countries of which Kinglake 
wrote have undergone a profound transformation. This transformation 
has been brought about by two forces whose action has often been 
complementary : the growth of nationalism within the Empire ; and the 
impact of Western ideas, and the application of Western pressure, from 
outside its boundaries. 

The Turkish Empire that Kinglake knew reached the summit of its 
power in the sixteenth century, when Suleyman the Magnificent ruled 
from the walls of Vienna to the Persian Gulf. In the eighteenth century 
the Empire declined with spectacular rapidity. The redoubtable Turk 
became almost overnight—Colbert’s ambassadors were using the cliché 
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as early as 1660—the Sick Man of Europe. There were two immediate 
results. First, the nations of the West which had once presented a 
relatively united front to Ottoman aggression began to quarrel over the 
division of the Ottoman inheritance. Thus arose the ‘ Eastern Question ’ 
and the complex rivalries which, twenty years after Kinglake’s visit, 
precipitated the Crimean War. Secondly, the various elements which 
composed the rambling heterogeneous Empire of the Ottomans—the 
successor to Byzantium and thus a supra-national organisation—became, 
as the administration weakened, more conscious of their separate national 
identities and began to look for independence. 

The process of the break-up of the Empire lasted for over a century. 
At the time of Kinglake’s tour it had but recently begun. The Kingdom 
of the Hellenes had come into being after the Battle of Navarino ; 
Wallachia and Moldavia were striving to secure an independence that 
foreshadowed the creation of an autonomous Roumania ; and Servia in 
1830 had acquired the status of a principality, though, as Kinglake 
indicates, Belgrade and a number of key fortresses were still garrisoned 
by Turkish troops. In Egypt Mehemet Ali, a man of outstanding drive, 
had intrigued his way to power in the early years of the century and at 
the time of Kinglake’s visit was virtually the sovereign ruler of the 
country. Before his death in 1849 he had secured, with the reluctant 
consent of the Porte, the hereditary governorship of Egypt for his family. 

Retarded in the second half of the nineteenth century, the dismember- 
ment of the Empire reached its extreme conclusion in the first quarter of 
the twentieth. Defeated in the Balkan War of 1912 and the First World 
War, Turkey not only lost its remaining provinces in Europe, but, a 
more severe blow, found itself shorn of its vast Arabic-speaking terri- 
tories. By 1920 the Empire of the Ottomans had ceased to exist ; there 
remained only a compact state, almost wholly in Asia Minor and essen- 
tially Turkish in race and language. 

It is in this Anatolian Turkey that the growth of nationalism, and the 
impact of the West, the forces that between them destroyed the Empire 
Kinglake knew, are to be seen at work most clearly and with fewest 
complications. Change began as long ago as the eighteenth century. 
With the Empire in decay, and the Ottoman armies suffering one reverse 
after another, it then became apparent that a reform of the whole govern- 
mental organisation, and a reform along Western lines, must be attempted. 
With the accession to power of the Sultan Mahmud II (1808-39), this 
reform got under way. The Janizaries, whose turbulence was a source 
of perpetual political instability, were abolished in 1826, and in the year 
that Kinglake visited Constantinople the re-organisation of the court and 
the administration was begun. With the suppression of offices such as 
those of the Chief Keeper of the Nightingales and the Custodian of the 
Heron’s Plume, and the substitution of the fez for the turban, the old 
splendid inefficient Turco-Byzantine tradition began to disappear. Under 
Mahmud’s successors from 1839-76 there followed a second era of 
reform, This, more widespread in its effects and aimed in particular at 
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drawing together the divergent religious bodies of which the Empire was 
composed, culminated in the creation of a parliament with two houses 
on Western lines. It must be emphasised, however, that these successive 
reforms—the result of Western ideas and the impact of the West—were 
in no sense nationalist or Turkish. They were essentially Ottoman, that 
is they were undertaken by, and on behalf of, the ruling class. The last 
was a caste of mixed race and supra-national allegiance that was interested 
not in geographical Turkey, or in men of Turkish race and language, but 
in the survival of that curious and complex organisation the Ottoman 
Empire—an Empire which had as little affinity with the common peasant 
of Turkish Anatolia as with the Smyrniote Christian or the Arab of the 
desert. 

The reign of Abdul Hamid II (1876-1909) put an end to the period— 
or rather to the direction—of reform, and the Hamidian tyranny effectively 
reversed the process of Westernisation. The policy of the new Sultan 
was still essentially Ottoman, but it saw in Islam and the Caliphate, here- 
ditary in the House of Osman, rather than in the adoption of Western 
methods, the possibility of reintegrating and reinvigorating the Empire. 

Abdul Hamid’s policy ultimately proved a failure, and his inability 
to rally his Moslem subjects to Islam, as a political standard, seemed to 
indicate that the imperial Ottoman ideal, whatever form it might wish to 
assume, was no longer vital. From'1908 onwards, there became apparent 
among the ‘ Young Turks ’"—the reformers who succeeded to the power 
of Abdul Hamid and the westernising policy of his predecessors—a 
tendency to abandon Ottomanism in favour of a new Turkish nationalism. 

The injustice of the peace imposed upon Turkey after the First World 
War crystallised these, as yet somewhat incoherent, nationalist feelings. 
The loss of their Arabic-speaking provinces seemed to the Turks the hard 
but logical punishment for having fought on the wrong side ; but when 
the Powers began to threaten the autonomy of the Turks themselves in a 
Turkish-speaking Asia Minor, and a Greek force, six months after the 
cessation of hostilities, moved into Western Anatolia, plundering and 
massacring as it went, a wave of feeling swept the country and the 
common Turk became conscious of his long-lost nationality. It was 
again the phcenix legend: from the ashes of an effete Ottoman Empire 
there appeared a young and vigorous nation. The completeness of this 
transformation is one of the most arresting phenomena of recent history. 
It would be difficult to think of another instance in which a national 
consciousness has developed with such rapidity and a people have so 
instantly acquired the characteristics of a homogeneous nation. The 
change is all the more extraordinary in that the Turk, as opposed to the 
Ottoman, may be said hardly to have existed since the fall of Con- 
stantinople in the fifteenth century. In conquering the Byzantine 
Empire he lost his identity. With the defeat of the Ottoman Empire he 
became himself again. 

The new Turkish nationalism found its focus and inspiration in 
Mustapha Kemal. By 1922 he had driven the Greeks out of Asia Minor. 
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There remained the more formidable task of providing a social and 
political framework for a new people. In providing this framework, 
Mustapha Kemal pursued, though at a vastly accelerated speed, the 
westernising policy of the earlier reformers, but with this profound 
difference, that reform was introduced in the interests of the Turk and 
not of the Ottoman. 


All those international institutions and international loyalties which 
had been the strength of the old Empire were a weakness in the new 
state. One by one they disappeared. The sultanate went first, and, 
symbolically enough, the capital of national Turkey moved from the 
sultan’s imperial city on the Bosphorus to the heart of Anatolia. The 
caliphate followed: the first of a series of reforms which have laicised 
the state. The old Empire had been organised on a religious basis, and 
torn by religious differences. Mustapha Kemal, in his determination to 
create a Turkish Turkey, swept all this aside. Islam was disestablished, 
and the Christian sects lost their old community privileges. Clerical dress 
was forbidden in public, and, a most revolutionary change, the Christian 
Sunday replaced the Moslem Friday as a day of rest and worship. Not 
least, the religious courts based upon the law of the Koran, which had 
decided all questions of Moslem personal status, were superseded by lay 
courts on the Swiss model, whose jurisdiction was applicable to Moslem 
and Christian alike. 

Social and cultural links with the past were snapped with equal 
decisiveness. The old ruling class, with its sense of style and unforgivably 
non-Turkish outlook, was swept aside. New and consciously nationalist 
men succeeded to power. Persian and Arabic influences, for so many 
centuries dominant in Turkish art and literature, were firmly discouraged ; 
oriental music was forbidden on the wireless; and a Latin script was 
boldly—and without adequate study of the question—adopted to replace 
an Arabic script sanctified by association with the Koran and the great 
writings of Islamic literature. In these ways and in others Mustapha 
Kemal purged the body politic of all the old non-Turkish elements, 
Ottoman, Islamic, and Christian. In 1925 the ridiculous but effective 
‘ Hat Law ’ forbade the Turk, on pain of punishment, the use even of his 
characteristic fez, and crowned him with the unzsthetic headgear of the 
West. The new national spirit, purposely isolated both from the Arab 
world, and from the cultural, religious, and political past of the Empire, 
was poured, perhaps with almost too much precipitation, into the con- 
ventional moulds of a modern nationalist state. The Republic of Turkey 
moved, officially and perhaps for good, outside the spiritual and cultural 
complex of the Middle East. 


* a * * 


Both in Turkey and elsewhere the cultural impact of the West upon 
what was once the Ottoman Empire has been in many, and some would 
say in most, respects deplorable. The society which Kinglake saw as a 
traveller had its corruption and its injustice, but it had also poise and 
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dignity, and it was homogeneous. The amalgam of culture resulting 
from the blend of East and West has the faults of both and the virtues 
of neither. Contact with the West has tended to break up the pattern of 
Middle East behaviour and belief, without supplying anything adequate 
in its place. Though our machinery is suitable for export, our ideas, it 
seems, are not. The problem of integrating Western techniques with 
Moslem culture to-day dwarfs, in its urgency and importance, all others 
from Aleppo to Khartoum. There are signs that the East at last is 
beginning to realise the dangers of the Western infection and that, while 
welcoming our plumbing, the new states are growing suspicious of our 
civilisation. A reaction, which finds its expression in the Arab League, 
and movements such as the Moslem Brotherhood, is setting in. 

Meanwhile it is easy to exaggerate the degree of Westernisation that 
has already taken place even in Turkey. Elsewhere the process over 
vast areas has hardly begun. Outside the large towns of Syria and Egypt, 
in spite of political changes and upheavals, the world of which Kinglake 
wrote remains almost intact. Travel is still full of charm and colour, of 
aggravation and uncertainty, and the traveller still moves in a mental 
world that is wholly unfamiliar. It is a world where people do not 
believe in political economy or the divinity of the Common Man, yet 
where poverty carries no social stigma ; a world where they do not get 
drunk in public or sit on chairs, and where it is still vastly indelicate to 
mention a man’s wife. It is a world, most significantly, whose real values 
—-spiritual, cultural and social—the hurrying and pragmatic West can 
appreciate only with difficulty. 





A MANIFESTO FROM BOSTON 
By David Stelling 


URING a recent visit to New York I read a newspaper report of a 

meeting of artists in that city, the main object of which was to 
voice a united protest against alleged attempts to dictate to the Artist 
how he should practice his Art. In particular, the wrath of the meeting 
was violently concentrated on something that had happened at Boston 
earlier in the year, something which, it seemed, was outrageous and 
wholly intolerable. That painters and sculptors—who are not ordin- 
atily disposed to be articulate should have been sufficiently aroused to 
take part in a public meeting was in itself a phenomenon to excite one’s 
curiosity. That a gathering of artists in New York should be denouncing 
the author of a declaration made two months earlier in Boston suggested 
that a campaign of some significance was being waged. 

On pursuing the matter further I was given a copy of a Statement 
by the Institute of Contemporary Art (here reproduced) issued from 
Boston in February, which proved to be nothing less than a declaration 
of war on what has come to be termed ‘ Modern Art.’ Up to the date 
of the Statement, the Institute coupled its name with ‘ Modern Art.’ 
Its manifesto proclaims a change of name and without mincing words 
gives its reasons for dissociating itself from ‘modern’ artists. At the 
same time—and perhaps therein lies the document’s importance—it lays 
down in clear and cogent terms what should be, in the view of its 
President and Director, the function an of institution devoted to the 
fostering of contemporary art, and, by implication, the function of 
contemporary art criticism. 

The Boston Manifesto strikes the first blow in a counter-rebellion 
against the movement of a generation ago which rebelled against 
academic stagnation. That movement has signal achievements to its 
credit, but it can hardly be disputed that ‘the characteristics of a few 
inspired innovators were so distorted by others less competent .. . 
that there emerged a general cult of bewilderment.’ It is not only the 
public that is bewildered. A visitor to a recent exhibition of contem- 
porary pictures at the Tate Gallery reported that when he called the 
attention of an official to a painting which (in the visitor’s belief) had 
been hung upside down, the official somewhat indignantly denied the 
imputation, but on making inquiries had to admit that the visitor was 
right. Some years ago a roguish French painter tied a paint brush to 
a donkey’s tail, and dipping it in turn in various colours, let the donkey 
wave its tail against a canvas. He labelled the result ‘ Sunrise’ and 
submitted it to one of the Salons. The judges accepted it and the picture 
was duly hung. 

Little wonder that Boston insists on the need for proclaimed criteria 
and declares that this responsibility cannot be evaded by the critics in 
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the fear that time may falsify their judgments. Coming back from 
New York to Battersea Park, one could not help feeling that for years 
past the fear of posterity’s verdict has paralysed criticism in Europe as in 
America. South London’s enterprising exhibition contains some 
sculpture of rare beauty (rare, that is, in this country, but not so rare, 
for instance, in the country of Carl Milles, whose open-air inspiration 
can, incidentally, be detected in at least one of the intelligible works 
displayed at Battersea). But beauty is anathema to our modern critics. 
It is a word they never mention, because they do not ask for beauty. 
To them it is enough to be an innovator, as Henry Moore, their current 
idol, isan innovator. Even those of us who were nurtured in the classical 
tradition of sculpture are not blind to the virtues of an artist who, with 
sincerity and in a high spirit of experiment in the field of wnrealism, is 
producing new harmonies and new forms ‘to which our eye is not yet 
accustomed. But we believe that Mr. Moore would be the fitst to admit 
that he is still in the stage of groping for a mode of expression that 
eludes him. He would certainly deplore the extravagance of the weekly 
review critic who describes his ‘Three Standing Figures’ as ‘ the 
greatest single work in sculpture or painting accomplished by an English 
artist in the present century’; or the hysterical panegyric of another 
critic who hailed him as the Michelangelo of our age. 

It is, indeed, not so much bad art which is our bane as bad art criti- 
cism, criticism which in its reaction against imitative academism has 
flown to the other extreme of swallowing everything new and failing in 
its duty to educate public taste to distinguish between experiment and 
achievement, integrity and charlatanism. It is this duty by which the 
Boston Institute sets greatest store. ‘ Maximum public service lies in 
endorsement of that art which . . . draws strength from both experiment 
and tradition.’ 


“MODERN ART” and th AMERICAN PUBLIC 


T HIRTY-FIVE yeats ago today, at.the 69th Regiment Armory 
in New York City, this country opened its portals to the advanced 
painting of Europe. The impact of this event on our culture was 
powerful, for the “Armory Show” brought to America a revolution 
in the arts which was already in full swing abroad. So-called “modern 
art,” over which controversy raged, electrified the American artist. 
It offered a new horizon, a sense of forces released, an opportunity 
for rebellion against stilted academic procedures. 

Like all revolutionary movements, modern art had its imaginative 


leaders and brilliant apologists, its struggle with reaction, its ideology 
and its politics, its merits, its shortcomings. Now that a full genera- 
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tion has passed since its inception, it has become imperative to 
re-appraise the movement. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the artist was forced to 
explore himself in order to determine his relation to society. Art 
became increasingly introspective, and the artist gradually withdrew 
from a common meeting-ground with the public. This tendency 
culminated inevitably in the subjective experiments conducted by a 
group of painters active in Paris during the decade preceding the 
First World War. The results were altogether valid. 


A CULT OF BEWILDERMENT 


Subsequently, the dangers in this withdrawal multiplied. Modern 
art failed to speak clearly. Instead, the characteristics of a few 
inspired innovators were so distorted by others less competent, 
and their real contributions so debased, that there emerged a general 
cult of bewilderment. This cult rested on the hazardous foundations 
of obscurity and negation, and utilized a private, often secret, 
language which required the aid of an interpreter. Paradoxically, 
interpretation itself became a barrier to the: natural function of 
art—free, unimpeded contact with the observer. Valid artistic 
expression was often exploited for purposes of propaganda or 
sensationalism ; and once the gap between artist and public was 
widened sufficiently, it became an attractive playground for double- 
talk, opportunism and chicanery at the public expense. 

In the last analysis, an innocent phrase, “modern art,” denoting 
simply the art of our times, came to signify for millions something 
unintelligible, even meaningless. Today, however, “modern art” 
describes a style which is taken for granted ; it has had time to run 
its course and, in the pattern of all historic styles, has become both 
dated and academic. 


A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


1. As long as the creative artist remains ahead of his time—and 
he should always be encouraged to earn this precedence—the need 
for interpretation will exist. The inevitable gap between artist and 
public, however, will be narrowed where such interpretation is 
conscientious and forthright. 


2. We believe that any institution dedicated to the simple 
principle that contemporary art should be fostered has this primary 
function : 


It must attempt to distinguish the good art from the bad, the 
sincere from the sham, the perceptive from the obtuse. It must 
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also proclaim standards of excellence which the public may 
comprehend. These responsibilities cannot be evaded on the 
grounds that time may reverse such judgments. 


3. We enjoin the artist to exercise his historic role of spiritual 
leadership, and to forge closer ties with an ever growing public in 
terms of common understanding. Nature and mankind remain an 
inexhaustible source of inspiration. World chaos and social unrest, 
which prompted many of the excesses of modern art, are still with 
us, but the artist should not take refuge in private cynicism. If he 
is to help build a culture able to counteract the trend toward world 
dissolution, he must come forward with a strong, clear affirmation 
of truth for humanity. 


4. We are convinced that, for our part, maximum public service 
lies in endorsement of that art which is the full embodiment of the 
artist’s creative impulse and draws strength both from experiment 
and tradition. We need no longer judge the art of our time solely 
in terms of an intellectual revolution which, from all indications, 
appears to have been brought to a close by the outbreak of war in 
1939. Nor is this statement in any sense an invitation to reaction. 
We are unalterably opposed to extremism of the die-hard conserva- 
tive kind, which is a dangerous obstruction to creative progress. 


O ur endorsement will take the form of exhibition, publication 
and, where possible, the effective integration of art with commerce 


and industry. In order to give full emphasis to these objectives, and 
in order to disassociate the policy and program of this institution 
from the widespread and injurious misunderstandings which sur- 
round the term “modern art,” the Corporation has today changed 
its name from The Institute of Modern Art to 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
For the Trustees and Corporation : 


NELSON W. ALDRICH, President JAMES S. PLAUT, Director 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I INTEND to do little more here than merely draw attention to one of the 
most notable among recent books on INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Mr. J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett’s Munich : Prologue to Tragedy, for it is to be the subject of 
an article-length review in a forthcoming issue. Published by Macmillan 
(255.), Munich tells the story of Germany’s ruthless destruction of Czecho- 
slovakia and of the pitiful policy of appeasement which allowed this ms ged 
to happen. The plan of the book is tripartite ; first there is the story of the 
Munich Agreement ; second, an account of the ‘ five lost years ’ which preceded 
it and of the five months which followed ; third, a record in brief of the great 
events which occurred between Hitler’s march into Prague in the spring of 
1939 and the outbreak of war six months later. The reading undertaken by 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett preparatory to the completion of the book was immense, 
though its digestion by him and subsequent delivery is manifestly whole and 
distinct. To his great credit, though he draws widely on the personal memoirs 
and papers of those concerned in the conflict, he is as scrupulous in his deduc- 
tions from these as in most cases he is generous in his estimations of their 
authors. Regarded from a single aspect, Munich is important for its unique 
disclosure of France’s réle in the affair, a disclosure which helps us partly to 
understand, if not to condone, our own prevarications in the years between. 
Judged as a whole, by the sum of its weight, structure and classic narration, 
it is a book of outstanding excellence and unquestionable significance. 


* * * * * 


High praise has been accorded Mr. C. M. Woodhouse, a frequent con- 
tributor to The Nineteenth Century, for his Apple of Discord: A Survey of Recent 
Greek Politics in their International Setting (Hutchinson, 215.). This, also, it is 
hoped to be able to review at greater length in the September issue. Mean- 
while, the author and his work warrant a brief introduction. Woodhouse, 
though still a young man, has an impressive record. In 1939, when he was 
twenty-two, with already a distinguished scholastic record behind him, he 
joined the Royal Artillery. Three years later he had won his majority and, in 
1944, he was gazetted a full colonel. His services in these and later years are 
described in a foreword by Lord Altrincham, at that time Minister Resident 
in the Middle East, as exceptional for the courage and cool judgment with 
which they were rendered. A preliminary period in Greece, as an officer of 
our Military Mission, had ended with the evacuation of Crete in the spring of 
1941. But in the winter of that year Woodhouse returned to Crete to gain 
experience in organised resistance. In 1942 he re-entered Greece by parachute 
and remained there, with only a short break, for three years, during the latter 
part of the time as commander of the action. Finally, in March, 1946, his 
ability and intimate acquaintance with the country and its people earned him 
the reward of the appointment as Secretary-General of the Allied Mission for 
Observing the Greek Elections. 

In so far as Apple of Discord is reflective of its author’s more obviously 
revealed characteristics, it is penetratingly shrewd, practically sympathetic and 
courageously outspoken. In all other respects it displays a wide grasp of the 
facts and a rare sense of detachment in their interpretation. An analysis of its 
content belongs not to these notes but to the article which follows them. 


* * * * - 
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Forty years have passed since the death of that great scholar and virtual 
founder of English studies in the universities of France, Alexandre Beljame. 
But not until now has his classic survey of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Men of Letters 
and the English Public in the Eighteenth Century, been available in an English 
edition. First published in 1881, this model work, which covers the years 
1660 to 1744, and, in particular, the writings of Dryden, Addison and Pope, 
has long since been recognised as an essential source book for the literature 
and social history of the period. The responsibility for the general editing 
of the book belongs to Professor Bonamy Dobrée, who has also added a 
number of footnotes of his own and written an admirable introduction. The 
highly successful translation has been the work of Mrs. E. O. Lorimer, a 
scholar of lively sensibility. Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
are the publishers. The price is 255. 

* * . ‘paid * 

An unusual excursion into the works of the English romantic writers has 
been undertaken by Mr. D. G. James in The Romantic Comedy (Oxford University 
Press, 185.) in an attempt to relate the history of the movement in terms of the 
treatment of mythology, or of divine story, by Blake, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge 
and Newman. As an excursion, it is highly profitable. The author’s knowledge 
of his subject is unquestionably wide and his approach to it singularly un- 
prejudiced. Only, at times, is his style apt to become a little irritating, a little 
schoolmaster-ish. But this fact alone should not be taken as detracting from 
the deep interest of his book. ' 

* * * * * 

None could have been found more suitable for the writing of a life of 
Newman than Miss Maisie Ward. The grand-daughter of William George 
Ward, one-time leader of the Newmanites, and the daughter of Wilfrid Ward, 
Newman’s standard biographer, she has, all her life, been steeped in the subject. 
Young Mr. Newman (Sheed and Ward, 215.) is therefore a BIOGRAPHY of an 
unusual character. It will be remembered that Wilfrid Ward’s book dealt 
almost exclusively with its subject after his forty-fifth year, that is to say after 
his conversion to the Roman Catholic Church. Miss Ward, aided by the 
discovery of a large mass of unpublished letters and other material, has devoted 
herself to the study of Newman’s Anglican life. It is a fascinating as well asa 
masterly evocation. And, to those who know Miss Ward’s highly accom- 
plished Life of Chesterton, little requires to be said of her skill and craftsmanship 


as a biographer. 
* * * * 


In connection with Miss Ward’s book I would like finally to mention 
Mr. Denis Gwynn’s Father Dominic Barberi (Burns Oates, 125. 6d.). Dominic 
Barberi was the ardent Passionate priest who came to England and, in the course 
of his ministrations, received Newman into the Catholic Church. This book 
deals fully with his personal relations with Newman and his disciples and shows 
the part he played in the Catholic revival of the eighteen-forties. Mr. Gwynn 
reveals an intimate knowledge of the period and writes with skill and under- 
standing of his unusual subject. 

M. G. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


American pons in the International Community. ‘The Albert Shaw Lectures 
on Diplomatic History, delivered under the auspices of the Walter Hines 


Page School of International Relations. Malbone W. Graham. Johns 
Hopkins University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 185. 


A collection of essays tracing the were influence of the United States on the 
Community of Nations and of the Internati Community on the United States. The 
tiod covered is from the beginning of American Independence to the close of the 
Saaand World War. Meticulously annotated, with several appendices, much of it 
drawn from previously inaccessible sources, this is a book of permanent worth alike 
to historians and to geo-politicians. 
The Influence of Sea Power in World War II. Captain W. D. Pulleston, U.S.N. 
(Retired). Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 255. 
A closely documented analysis of Allied and Axis policy and strategy bearing 
particularly on the influence of control of the sea on military as well as naval warfare. 
The author is a setingriched naval historian and biographer and a former Director of 
Naval Intelligence. He presents much new and valuable material with admirable 
balance and skill in narrative. 


Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. D. C. Holtom. Chicago University 
Press. Great Britain and Ireland: Cambridge University Press. 155. 
Highly praised on its first publication in 1943. This revised edition contains two 
new ters, cne dealing with the altered status of the national ‘ cultus’ in the new 
régime, the other with its possible value as a cultural resource either to Japan or to the 
world. The outcome of a lifetime’s theoretical and practical application to its subject, 
it raises issues of supreme importance to the Japanese settlement, expressing concern 
for the abolition of Shintoism in the new order. 


Go East, Old Man. Vernon Bartlett. Latimer House. 95. 6d. 


A recommendation to the arm-chair traveller. In style, brisk and colloquial, its 
matter mildly informative. Chapters from the book have already appeared in the New 
English Review. 


The British Empire. Edited by Hector Bolitho. Batsford. 21s. 


A symposium of Commonwealth and Empire to which those with a special know- 
ledge of their subject have contributed each a chapter sketching a land and its people, 
their common history and likely development. The text is generously supported by 


eight colour plates and 170 photographs and maps. A useful and worth-while under- 
taking. 


Government Bulk Buying. Ronald S. Russell. With a Foreword by The Right 
Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. Empire Economic Union. 2s. 6d. 


An examination and appraisal of the case for the bulk purchase of commodities 
from overseas by Government departments. A useful piece of research accompanied 
by — data and other source material recording the working of the present system 
up to date. 


Towards a Dynamic Economics. R.¥F. Harrod. Macmillan. 75. 6d. 


A controversial study of the contemporary state of economic theory and the relative 
problems of long-range policy. The embodiment of five lectures delivered at the 
University of London during the spring of 1947, this book aims principally at the 
clarification within the present compass of our complexities of a iomon postulated 

iod of normality. A provocative, lively and well-substantiated argument for the 

erance of free enterprise and the profit motive as an alternative to a system which 
threatens to reintroduce economic stagnation. 


Christianity in Southern Fenland. R.F. McNeile. With a Foreword by the Bishop 
of Ely. Bowes and Bowes. 125. 6d. 

An historical account of the development of religious life in the Southern Fenland 
from the time of the Danish invasion to the Reformation. Conceived experimentally 
to complement the current syllabus in church, day and Sunday schools, it has gained, 
in the writing, a stature for which it deserves to be more widely read. 
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Portrait of Durham Cathedral. G.H. Cook. Pheenix House. 125. 6d. 


One of a new series of handsomely designed books devoted to the English cathedrals. 
A scholarly text is combined with a wide range of outstandingly excellent photographs. 
Altogether a notably comprehensive portrait of one of our greatest architectural monu- 


ments. 


Why We Read History. K. B. Smellie. Paul Elek. 55. 


aan third of a ee Life and Leisure Se to cover, in time, every 
of contempo: ought study. Inexpensively produced, seeming to 

$b: w pepaliar eelhive:Gaist we Sidr ieed. weiltenas, the Gtiee-wili-in demeaeeds a 
useful gap. Why We Read History is elementaty in style, but should succeed in promoting 
further study which, presumably, is its principal aim. 


Cicero and the Roman Republic. F.R. Cowell. Pitman. 20s. 


A critical history of the period of the Roman Republic relative to the achievements 
of Cicero and to the o ion of economic, political, and social forces in the pattern 
of its administration. author’s style is vigorous, unpretentious and authoritative. 
An interesting series of pictorial charts in colour, designed by the Isotype Institute, 
accompany the text. As an unusual contribution to the study of the period this book 
deserves attention. 


Athens and the Greek Miracle. C.P. Rodocanachi. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


ss 


125. 6d. 

A brilliantly evocative enquiry into the primary causes of that prodigious crystallisa- 
tion of perfection in art, thoughe and Naeial organisation which constituted the 
‘ miracle” of Athens in the fifth century s.c. A book of remarkable power and 
sensibility. 

Plantagenets. John Harvey. Batsford. 18s. 

A biographical approach to the dynasty constructed from MSS. and other original 
source materials illustrated by portraits assembled from contemporary drawin, 
effigies, stained glass representations, etc. A treatment proved to be effective by 
author in his previous ks, Gothic England and Henry Yevele, in which this method 
of root tracing and isolation tended to produce an effect of unusual sharpness and clarity 
of definition. A spirited defence of regal achievements. 


Mr. Gay’s London. A.P. Herbert. Ernest Benn. 9s. 6d. 


r 


Sir Alan Herbert recently discovered an original copy of the Proceedings of the London 
Sessions of 1732 and 1733. With an ienced and nimble hand he has shaped his 
discovery to this purposeful end—that Me. ’s London, besides adding to our authentic 
knowledge of the period, is a treasure-trove of court-house humour and pathos, a 
concatenation of colour and crudity. 


Trials of Oscar Wilde. Notable British Trials Series: Volume 70. Edited 
by H. Montgomery Hyde, Barrister-at-Law. With a Foreword by The 
Right Hon. Sir Travers Humphreys, P.C. Hodge. 155. 

The fullest and most authoritative account of the three Oscar Wilde trials that has 
yet been published. Mr. Montgomery Hyde, in addition to the work of editing the 
whole, has written an admirable introduction and has included six appendices of striking 
interest, the outcome of a close and lengthy study of his subject. A book of indispensable 
worth to students of Wilde and of peculiar appeal to the general reader. 


The Happy Issue. Warner Allen. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


A sequel to the author’s profoundly interesting The Timeless Moment, in which he 
imum from a personal mystical i to the understanding and explanation 
of that experience. The Happy Issue is the ‘ happy issue out of all our afflictions ’ of the 
Collect, and in it Mr. Allen extends his investigations to meet the question: what is 
the relation of the Mystic Vision to the living of our daily lives ? His journey carries 
him into the depths of psychological analysis and philosophical definition, but his 
method of travelling is an independent one, and he calls upon the great mystics only 
when he feels the need for confirmation or correction. For this reason his book is 
never endangered by obscurities or ambiguities, but is penetratingly clear and rational. 


The Novel and Our Time. Alex Comfort. Phoenix House. - 5s. 





A provocative, hard-hitting piece of polemic on the perennial subject of the writer 
in relation to his social environment, with additional comment on the impact on the 
writer of economics, politics and censorship. Mr. Comfort approaches the subject 
with his customary vigour and aggression. 
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Words at War Words at Peace. Eric Partridge. Frederick Muller. 75. 6d. 
A collection of essays on ‘ Language in General and Particular Words.’ The author 
is well known for the style of his many previous works on language. In similar fashion 
he treats here such words and phrases as are peculiar in times of war and peace to a 
diversity of subjects and personalities. 
The Ides of March. ‘Thornton Wilder. Longmans, Green. 95. 6d. 
A novel, written largely in letter form, of which the central character is ulius 


. The correspondence is exchanged during the last two years of s life 
between himself foremost others, Cicero, Chae Catullus and Clodia 
Pulcher. A work of expected irony, dness and acute o} ation. 


Why Abstract? Hilaire Hiler, Henry Miller and William Saroyan. The Falcon 
Press. 85. 6d. 

A triple contribution to the controversial theme of Modern Art. Written, in the 
case of all three, in a free and intimate style bereft of specialist idioms. Particular 
interest attaches to the American attitude in connection with which, at this time, 
there appears to be evidence of a nascent re-orientation of opinion on the subject. 


The Jefferies Companion. Arranged and introduced by Samuel J. Looker. Pheenix 
House. 85. 6d. 

Following Chronicles of the Hedges (published by the same house), which dealt with 
Jefferies’ middle period, this ‘Companion’ volume includes extracts from nearly 
twenty of Jefferies’ books, from his early country studies, his two books for boys, his 
novels and many of his poe In addition there is a 10,000-word Sen of the 
author by Mr. Looker, who is responsible for a full bibliography and for the compre- 
hensive notes at the back of the book. Jefferies admirably anthologised. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear S1r,—In an article in the Nineteenth Century and After of May, 1948, 
Professor Herbert Dingle, of University College, London, examines certain 
charges which I brought against the Relativists in an article in the same review 
of November, 1946, and claims that they are unjustified. But in spite of having 
given his article the closest scrutiny I am unable to discover that he touches 
upon this essential point at all. Instead he labours to prove that in certain 
important particulars of Dayton Miller’s theory I have made erroneous state- 
ments. Even if this were true it would make no difference whatever to the 
evidence which I adduced that Relativists have deliberately suppressed all 
references to this theory and the experiments which established it. This 
evidence is not technical but factual, and is easily verifiable by any unprejudiced 
enquirer. Under these circumstances it seems hardly worth while to comment 
upon Professor Dingle’s assertions regarding my ignorance on one or two 
important matters of detail, but they will be briefly reviewed. I am quite aware 
that the graphs obtained by Dayton Miller were like temperature charts, 
showing maxima and minima, crests and troughs. Graphs showing move- 
ments or changes in social or economic affairs often do the same. The value 
of the graphs, however, lies in the average lines of visual integration which 
are subsequently drawn on the charts. These are preserved and used as data 
for statistical calculations, while the original graphs are usually discarded as 
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having served their purpose. There was sufficient agreement between the 
average lines obtained by Dayton Miller ‘to justify his deducing a relative 
speed of 10 km. per second between the earth and ether. I cannot enter into 
the elementary question of ether-drag in a brief letter such as this. As regards 
the retention of the word ether as descriptive of an imponderable universal 
medium, the Relativists started by depriving it of all the functions of a medium 
and transferred them to their time-space continuum, eliminating the ether as 
constituting a system of reference. Having accomplished that feat, most of 
them have ceased to think it worth mentioning, which is at least logical. Those 
who retain the word in their scientific vocabulary do so presumably because 
they do not wish to alarm enquirers by making a too violent breach with past 
beliefs. The scientists of the past from Fresnel to Sir Oliver Lodge postulated 
the ether as essential for the transmission of gravitational stresses and electro- 
magnetic vibrations. It had no other raison d’étre. Depriving the ether of 
these functions is abolishing it for all practical purposes. The discarding of 
names means little, it is the discarding of the things indicated by the names 
and of their properties which matters. The chief point to bear in mind is that 
ether has hitherto been regarded as having substance, although of a highly 
tenuous character, whereas the time-space continuum is described as a vacuum 
without points of reference, though it is also said to be permeated by a point- 
event mesh-work. Finally, the ether is three-dimensional, whereas the con- 
tinuum is four-dimensional. 

But the most serious mis-statement in Professor Dingle’s article is contained 
in the paragraphs of p. 271. The whole point of my article of November, 
1926, was to prove that the Relativists, and they alone, had sought to suppress 
the accounts of the Dayton Miller experiments, whereas the scientific world 
as a whole gave them a fair hearing. The quotation made from my article 
beginning ‘ After that (1925) there was no possible excuse, etc.’ applied solely 
to the Relativists and in no respect whatever to scientists at large. I regard 
this as a most serious and unjustifiable attempt on his part to give the readers 
of his article a false impression of what I actually wrote. By enlarging upon 
the support and publicity given by the scientific world to the Dayton Miller 
experiments, he however unwittingly assists to prove one of my main con- 
tentions, namely, that the Relativists cannot possibly plead ignorance of the 
extremely important experiments carried out by Dayton Miller and his 
associates. In the rest of his article Professor Dingle discusses various points 
in connection with these experiments which are of interest in themselves and 
about which he supposes me to be ill-informed, but they have no bearing 
whatever on the main issue. I do not charge the scientific world with remiss- 
ness in being cautious about giving unreserved adhesion to Dayton Miller’s 
theory, but I do charge the Relativists with suppressing all references to it, 
with a few exceptions such as Professor Dingle himself. 

In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the fact that in so far as 
books advocating their theory are concerned Relativists appear to have it all 
their own way, and scientists and philosophers are apparently under the 
impression that no comprehensive criticism of this theory by a first-rate 
mathematician has ever been published, judging from the meagre sales of 
Dr. Arthur Lynch’s The Case against Einstein (Philip Allan, 1932). He was 
under the impression that the publication of his book would give a death-blow 
to Relativity, though I was less optimistic. It was a bitter blow to him that 
so few seemed interested in his brilliant contribution to the subject. Sir 
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Arthur Lynch (or Dr. Lynch as he preferred to be called) was a first-class 
mathematician, as all who study his book will be bound to admit, whatever 
their views on Relativity. That he had a good working knowledge of the 
sciences is evident from his book Science Leading and Misleading. ‘That he was 
also a philosopher of unrivalled analytical capacity is clear from his monu- 
mental work, The Principles of Psychology (G. Bell, 1923). He spent much time 
in France, where his literary and mathematical qualifications were highly 
appreciated. He was on friendly terms with many of the leading French 
mathematicians, who are reckoned by families rather than individuals, and 
from them he learned the reasons of their indifference if not hostility to 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. Some were more than hostile, they were 
derisive. Only two first-class French mathematicians supported Einstein, 
Professor Pierre Bricout, of the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, and Professor 
Emile Borel, of the Faculty of Sciences of Paris. Can it be that British scientists 
and mathematicians have forgotten what audi alteram partem means? Dr. 
Lynch deals with his subject exhaustively, gives a fair and accurate description 
of every relativist teaching, analyses it minutely, and gives convincing reasons 
for pronouncing the whole theory, both general and special, as a farrago of 
fallacies and fantasies. The ignoring of this able treatise by the scientific public 
is not to be attributed to the machinations of Relativists, though naturally 
they were not enthusiastic about it. It is due primarily to the fact that in science, 
as in politics, sociology, the arts, and many other spheres, there is a growing 
craving for what is novel, bizarre, startling and paradoxical. Imposing 
structures must be reared up quickly, even though they may have to be founded 
on sand or quagmires. The examination of foundations and subsoils involves 
a return to the views and principles of the past, now regarded as outmoded 
and hopelessly antiquated. Relativity with its rich store of miracles, myths, 
and marvels, fascinates the modern public and it does not want to be dis- 
illusioned. This attitude is confirmed by the reiterated statements of Relativists 
that the laws discovered by eminent scientists of the past are mere conventions 
which urgently require restatement if they are to be incorporated in the new 
science and given a place in the time-space continuum. In proof of this, the 
statement of the late Sir Arthur Eddington may be quoted, that he doubted 
most of the laws of physics and particularly those which appeared too rational. 
Many of the more advanced souls in this movement openly boast that in course 
of time they will make a ¢abula rasa of all the laws of science as accepted to-day. 
This is nothing short of the application of the basic principle of Communism 
to the sphere of scientific knowledge. 







































Yours faithfully, 
S. T. CARGILL. 


« 





14 Boxwett Roap, 
BERKHAMSTED. 


oth July, 1948. 









[Our contributor writes : I am not going to discuss the scientific evidence 
for the theory of relativity in these pages. It is easily available elsewhere, 
and since Colonel Cargill appears to be satisfied with Lynch’s arguments on 
the other side, that matter may well be left where it is. My article was intended 
simply to show that Colonel Cargill’s charges of dishonesty on the part of 
‘ relativists ’ were groundless. He now explains that by ‘ relativists ’ he does 
not mean ‘ the scientific world.? What, then, does he mean ?- The number 
of scientists who now dissent from the theory of relativity is so small that if 
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* relativists ’ does not mean ‘ scientists ’"—or, at any rate, ‘ physicists ’"—it has 
no definite meaning. Relativists provided Miller with the facilities for executing 
and publishing his work which I referred to in my article. That fact, I think, 
disposes of Colonel Cargill’s charges.] 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After. 


Dear Sir,—May I comment briefly on a few of the many points raised by 
correspondents following my article ‘ The Christ of the Emerald Vernicle’ 
in the April issue ? 

After an attempt to examine the evidence, I arrived at the conclusion that 
the accepted face of Christ is the product of art. That conclusion raised at 
once the question of the validity of the reported objective visions of this 
figure. I concluded that such visions had no objective reality, but were 
figments of the disordered minds of those reporting them. I felt the more 
certain that this was the true explanation when I compared the records of such 
visionaries with the symptoms of familiar psychopathological states, in parti- 
cular hysteria. 

Canon Cartmell takes the contrary view. He believes that the accepted 
countenance of Christ is the true representation of Christ as he lived, and 
that the visionaries report authentic appearances in this form. This is not, 
as Canon Cartmell supposes, an attack on all believing Christians, but an 
attack on a belief held by some part of them. 

Canon Cartmell believes that the sort of Christianity practised by St. 
Francis has great value. St. Francis preached absolute poverty. From that 
injunction the Order founded by him fell away soon after his death. And 
for a sound reason. The practice of absolute poverty is not amenable to 
universal application since, if all gave, none would receive. The Church, 
and all mankind, understand this very well. 

Belief is a state of mind and therefore when a man says ‘I believe’ he 
removes himself from the arena of debate, frees himself from the discipline of 
logic. That his beliefs may have absolute validity for him by inner experience 
does not give them validity for another who has no share in such experience. 
For that reason one respects the beliefs of others, as I respect Canon Cartmell’s 
beliefs. But I do not share them. Canon Cartmell believes both in the 
visions reported from Lourdes and the miracles claimed for that shrine. I do 
not. Mine is the viewpoint of the French medical man who, shown the forest 
of crutches that festoon the shrine, remarked: ‘One wooden leg would be 
more to the point.’ Yet I am convinced that pilgrims to this shrine have 
been cured at it. I believe people have hobbled to Lourdes on crutches and 
have walked away without their aid. 

Does that necessarily mean that miracles have been performed? I do not 
believe it. ‘Those who travel to Lourdes, as those who travelled to Epidaurus, 
bring the seed of their cure with them; that seed is faith. As Charcot, the 
father of modern Psychology, put it: ¢’est Ja foi qui guerit. ‘Those who are 
cured at shrines are victims of functional disease: that is my firm belief. 
Canon Cartmel questions my scholarship and I do most humbly admit inade- 
quacies. But I have on one occasion at least made an honest attempt to secure 
first hand evidence. It was some years ago when a priest of the Church of 
England was reported in the press to be affecting cures at a provincial town by 
laying on hands, and so forth. It was said that he had cured cancer. I 
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travelled to that town, and with an open mind, to prove the circumstances. I 
came away without having been able to find a single piece of concrete evidence, 
Wherever I enquired I was told that it was the other person who had the 
evidence. Yet the legend of those cures was widely reported and, no doubt, 
widely believed throughout the land. This same priest was reported from 
another centre to have made the blind to see, and this story, also, was given 
very wide publicity. The subject of the ‘ miracle’ I later learnt was a shell- 
shock case, that is a sufferer from a form of hysteria. The eyesight was 
normal: the patient refused to raise the lids. 

All this sort of thing, to which Canon Cartmell attaches so much importance, 
belongs to the realm’ of magic which, as the late Sir James Frazer observed, 
precedes religion. “4 

If Canon Cartmell would honour me by reading my small book, The Great 
Mystics, he will find that I am in agreement with him as to the greatness of St, 
Teresa of Avila. I think, nevertheless, she was psychologically abnormal. 
To claim that she was one of the world’s greatest women does not advance his 
argument, since one may say that of Mrs. Eddy, the founder of Christian 
Science, a cult neither Christian nor scientific. 

My space is almost spent and I have yet to come to Dr. Lockhart Anderson’s | 
contribution. After quite properly reproaching both Canon Cartmell and 
myself for our dogmatism, he shifts the ideology to our own age 
by discarding those remnants of magic that belong to earlier times and 
remain only as disfigurements to religion. I think he would agree that the’ 
old legends and myths, so often still fostered by priests, with all their magic, 
their surface colour and charm ; with all their latent content of psychological 
symbolism, have their place in anthropology, but no longer exist as objective 
truth for modern man. q 

As Sir James Frazer has put it: ‘It is probably not too much to say that 
the hope of progress-——moral and intellectual as well as material—in the future 
is bound up with the fortunes of science and that every obstacle placed in the 
way of scientific discovery is a wrong to humanity.’ And that comes near to] 
the counsel of Socrates : that one should pursue truth wherever it may lead. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


20, Op Burpincs, 


(This correspondence is now closed—Editor.) 








